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SPERMFIELD DOROTHY, A SOUTHERN COW IN THE REGISTER OF MERIT CLASS 
Late last fall she finished a twelve months’ official test in which she produced 12,928 pounds of milk and 735 pounds of butter. This cow more than pays her board. 
Every farm family should have a good milk cow. 
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Six Live Subjects in This Issue 


ence Poe sounds a note that should be heard the length and 
breadth of the Cotton Belt. Read it, ponder over it, and 
then do what you can to help set things right..... Page il 
Using Fertilizers Profitably.—All is not known about fertil- 
izers yet. Therefore, don’t fail to read everything authentic 
on the fertilizer question that you can find. Then use your 
best judgment .......... Page 15 
Southern Little Gardens.—Our readers in the Carolinas and 
Virginia are always asking for more of Mrs. Lindsay Patter- 
son’s articles. If you have a sense of the beautiful, be certain 
to read “Southern Little Gardens” Page 8 
Property Rights of Our Children.—How well you remember the : 
‘ days of your childhood when your “pig became Pa’s hog,” and 


C rence Labor Means Cheap Cotton.—In this statement, Clar- 


your “calf became Pa’s cow.” Why follow in the old footsteps 
and bring the same disappointments to your children? Teach 
respect for property rights by showing respect for the prop- 
erty rights of the children 


Trying to Fool the Tobacco Farmers.—There is no end to the 
chicanery to which the unscrupulous will stoop. With that 
patience so characteristic of them, farmers should bear in 
mind that the trickster element is in no wise representative of 
the great body of real business men of the country..... Page 10 

Pointers on Buying Baby Chicks—Mr. Rothpletz has been watch- 
ing the remarkable development in the baby chick business. 
These good, practical suggestions are indeed timely. These 
— may help you to solve your one big poultry problem. 

ead closely the whole article ........0.s+eeeeeeeeee+ Page 22 
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“and now we're buying 
a house with the money 
lmake at home 


Read this absorbing trae-life 
story of a woman who found a 
pleasant way to make money at 
home. She tells here, in her own 
words, how she helped her hus- 
band in his struggle against failure, 
and how she earned for herself 
many of the little luxuries that 
had so long been denied her. 


By Mrs. Josephine Kayser - 


T HEY say that truth is stranger than fiction. Per- 
haps you will think so after you have read this 
story of my triumph over misfortune. But to 
me it is not strange at all, it is just a golden dream 
that has come true at last. Let me tell you all about it. 


You see we had always been thrilled with the possi- 
bilities of life, my husband and I. I remember how 
we used to sit together in the long, cool evenings and 
plan the wonderful things we were going to do—when 
he “made good.” We dreamed of a cozy little home all 
our own, of pleasure trips and of certain luxuries that 
we both longed for but could not have. 


At that time my husband was employed in a factory, 
doing work that he hated. I guess that’s why he 
never made much money at it—he hated it so. He had 
always wanted to be an artist, ever since he was a 
little boy. You can imagine how happy we both were 
when a friend of his offered him his first position as 
staff artist on a newspaper. At last he was going to 
make real money. At last we were going to have a 
home we could be proud of. I think I was the happiest 
woman in the world. 


Husband Loses His Position 


But my happiness did not last long. Something hap- 
pened on the newspaper; I never did understand what. 
All I know is that there was a shifting of officials and 
through no fault of his own, my husband was released. 
Then followed days, and weeks, and months of utter 
despair, when he searched from one end of the city to 
another but could find no opening. 


Slowly our little savings melted away, and just as 
slowly my husband’s eager ambition died. I realized 
then for the first time what a bitter thing it was to 
taste a bit of success and then suddenly be crushed 
back into the rut. And I realized with a pang that if 
my husband ever went back again to his monotonous 
grind at the factory, he would never have the courage 
again to attempt the better things I had always planned 
for him. No, no, I told myself desperately. He 
must not go back to the work he hates. He can not! 
He wijl not! 


But how could I help him? What could I do to 
keep him ambitious, to help him remain at the work he 
loved and at which I knew he would “make good?” 
Wasn’t there anything I could do? Oh, if I could only 
make money im some way without leaving home. If I 
could only find some way to turn my spare time into 
dollars. If I could only do something instead of 
watching silently while he drifted back into the hateful 
routine of his former work! 


Makes a Wonderful Discovery 


I began to search all the magazines and newspapers 
for work that I could do at home. At first I could find 
nothing suitable to enable me to keep up my household 
duties, or profitable enough to be really worth while. 
But then something wonderful happened. 


I was ironing my waist—the only pretty one I had 
at that time—and to avoid soiling it, I tore a few pages 
out of an old magazine on which to rub the bottom 
of the iron. I glanced down—and out of the torn 
leaves of the magazine, in big black letters, glared the 
words, “Make Money at Home!” I forgot my waist. 
I forgot the hot iron. I forgot everything except that 
one magical sentence—“Make Money at Home!” And 
before I realized it, I had read clear through the an- 
nouncement and discovered that here at last was just 
the way of making money at home that I had been 
looking for! 


When my husband came home that evening, dis- 
couraged with his repeated failures, I showed him 
the announcement. He was too tired to read. “Let 
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me read some of it to you,” I begged. “Listen to this, 
‘you can turn your spare time at home into dollars. 
Make socks at home with the rapid Auto Knitter and 
sell them direct to the Auto Knitter Hosiery Com- 
pany.” Then I explained it all to him, told him how 
thousands of women were making money at home this 
easy pleasant way. 


“Think of it!’ I exclaimed. “No one need ever 
know that I am making money. With this remarkable 
knitting machine I can work whenever please and as 
much as I please. The company guarantees to pay a 
fixed price for all standard socks I send them. It will 
be like having a little business of my own.” 


Although my husband was very skeptical at first, I 
would not let him discourage me. And when I wrote 
te the company that night for more information, I felt 
somehow that I had taken my first step toward a 
brighter, happier life. 


The Auto Knitter Arrives 


I’ll never forget the day I received my Auto Knitter. 
Of course, it was just the least bit confusing at first, 
as everything new is, but with the help of the instruc- 
tion book, I had no trouble in learning how to run the 
machine This instruction book, which came with the 
Auto Knitter, told plainly and clearly just how to set 
up the machine and how to use it. 


It didn’t take long before I was working the machine 
without any trouble whatever. Why, it was positively 
amazing to turn the crank and watch the stitches form 
quickly into a perfect sock! I had sent for the machine 
expecting to work on it, but I found it to be actually 
fascinating. I would enjoy making money this way. 


As my husband watched me turn the crank of the 
Auto Knitter and saw the yarn transformed quickly 
into a finished sock, he became just as interested as I. 
“Why go back to the factory, when we can have one of 
our own?” he laughed. For answer, my hand stole 
softly into his, and as I looked up into his eager face, I 
smiled happily for the first time in weeks. 


A couple of days later I made my first pair of socks 
on the Auto Knitter. Secretly I was very proud of 
them, I had made them so quickly and easily. But I 
was just the least bit worried when I sent them to the 
company. Would they really pay a standard price for 
them as they said they would? Would I really have a 
ready market for all the socks I could turn out?. I 
didn’t have very long to wonder about it though for 
soon I received a cordial letter from the company com- 
plimenting me on my work and offering to purchase 
all socks like the pair I sent them, that I made on the 
Auto Knitter. 


Builds Up Successful Business 


I was overjoyed. At last I had found a way to help 
my husband and to earn a little extra money for 
myself. 


With the liberal quantity of yarn that the company 
sent me with my Auto Knitter, I began work in real 
earnest. I soon found that I could turn out a pair of 
perfect socks in less than a half-hour. Dividing my 


time fairly between, honsehold duties and my profitable 

new work; |I. quickly; transformed: the ‘fleecy yarf into 

soft,; warm, perfectly-knit socks, 
7 i 


and with happy éx- 










pectations, I sent my first shipment to the Auto Knitter 
Company. 


Well, it wasn’t long before I got my first check from 
the Auto Knitter Company. I wanted to laugh—and I 
wanted to cry. My first check! Earned it all myseti 
And with that check a new supply of yarn to start on 
a new shipment of socks. Why, it was wonderful to 
make money this way! 


When Dreams Come True 


I guess that’s all to my story, except that with the 
aid of the money I made from my Auto Knitter we 
were able to move to the country and start a mu: em 
growing business. The checks I received in returr 
the socks I made at home paid the overhead expenses 
while the business was new, but now it is very success- 
ful and we no longer have anything to worry about. 





Yes, I still work on my knitting machine in my spare 
time, as J enjoy the work and it pays for many of the 
luxuries we formerly had to do without. But now I 
sell socks and stockings to people right here in our own 
neighborhood, in addition to the regular shipments to 
the company. And whenever I want a new dress or 
a new hat, all I have to do is to spend a few pleasant 
hours at my Auto Knitter. 


Now we are doing what we always dreamed of doing, 
but what always seemed impossible; we are buyin; 
house. It is a cozy, pretty little house nestled down 
among large hills, and to us it is like some hidden Para- 
dise. I shall never forget the evening when we first 
moved into our new house. “It is Ours, all Ours,” my 
husband whispered, nestling closer to me. “Yes,” I 
mumured back—and with a michievous smile, added, 
“We knitted our way to success!” 


Your Chance to Make Money at Home! 


We are glad that Mrs. Kayser has given us permis- 
sion tc print her interesting story, because it proves 
better than anything we can say what good things the 
remarkable Auto Knitter machine is doing for men 
and women all over the United States. It is helping 
men and women start successful businesses of their 
own; it is helping women earn money for their little 
luxuries that have been denied them; it is bringing 
bigger chances to the children in the home. 





You can use more money—everyone can. Ii you act 
at once, we will show you how you can make extra 


money right.at home, in your spare time. Extra money 
for the many little things you may now be denying 
yourself. The Auto Knitter Company will make a 


contract with you to pay you a liberal guaranteed wage, 
on a piecework basis, for all the standard socks you can 
make at home on the Auto Knitter machine. 


Remember that you can work as much as you want, 
or as little as you want. For every shipment of stand- 
ard socks, large or small, you get your pay check 
promptly. And in addition to the pay check, you re- 
ceive yarn to replace the amount used for the socks 
sent the company. 


Let us send you more information about the Auto 
Knitter—it’s free. You don’t have to know how to 
knit in order to make money at home this pleasant way. 
It will give you, as it has given Mrs. Kayser, the op- 
portunity to turn your spare time into dollars. Don't 
delay. Mail the coupon for information today, now. 
You'll never regret it. Do it this very minute. pB.. 
Auto Knitter Hosiery Company, Inc., Department 982, 
630-632 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





The Auto Knitter esdouis Company, Inc., 
Dept. 982, 630-632 Genesee, St., Buffalo, N. Y- 
Send me full particulars about Making Money at 
Home with the Auto Knitter. I enclose 2 cents pos- 
tage to cover the cost of mailing, etc. It is under- 
stood that this does not obligate me in any way. 


Ty 2 A Yee. aa Sraters i. ihs. 
fF ay i: Progressive ‘Farmer! 2+25-22. 
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| Livestock and Dairy Problems | 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 








Successful Livestock Farming Not 
Easy 

HEN efforts at livestock produc- 

tion in the South have failed, what 

of the more important rea- 


some 
for these 

No one need fear being charged with 
disloyalty to the cause of livestock de- 
velopment in the South for admitting 
that failures have occurred among 
those who have changed from cotton 
growing, or other cropping system, to 
livestock production as the main 
source of revenue to their farms. 

Some little souls may not dare to 
admit this truth, but generally any 
cause is benefited by the truth con- 
cerning it. 

Perhaps the most important cause 
of failures has been a lack of knowl- 
edge of the care and feeding of live- 
stock, and a lack of the true livestock 
spirit or idea, which gives to the care 
of the livestock, persistent, personal at- 
tention, and to the problems involved 
thorough and intelligent study. 

There are relatively few stockmen 
by adoption. Stockmen, successful 
stockmen, usually grow up in the busi- 
ness. It is hard to teach an old dog 
new tricks, but nevertheless, a smart 
old dog, under the direction of a good 
teacher, may actually learn new tricks 
and learn them well. He seidom does 
so with a bad teacher. In fact, a com- 
mon cause of failure has been that too 
many have had false teaching. 


are 
sons 


failures: 





They 
have been led by the mouthings of shys- 
ters without real knowledge or ex- 
perience, to believe that making money 
growing livestock is an easy task here 


in the South. Even the agricultural 
college professors and other well- 
informed teachers of livestock hus- 


bandry have not always been free ot 
this error of unwittingly giving begin- 
ners the impression that success in live- 
stock production is an easy task here 
in the South, “with our mild climate 
and longer growing seasons.” 
The Worst Offenders 
UT of all the sinners against good 
sense in advising the beginners in 
livestock production, the city editors of 
some of the so-called agricultural pa- 
pers, edited by men without knowledge 
or experience in the livestock or farm- 
ing business, and at the same time 
blessed with none too much common 
sense, have been the worst offenders. 
There are no climatic, soil or other 
insurmountable obstacles to successful 
livestock production in the South. In 
fact, the obstacles are no greater than 
in many sections where livestock is 
extensively produced, but successful 
livestock production is not easy for the 
beginner here or elsewhere, and the 
business has no greater enemy than 
the one who seeks to make it appear 
easy to change from a one-crop sys- 
tem of farming in cotton, or any other 
field crop, to a one-crop system of 
farming with livestock as the only or 


chief source of revenue. It is not 
easy, and anyone ‘with first-hand 
knowledge, experience or common 


sense knows it. 


But perhaps the greatest ‘cause of 
failure in livestock production in the 
South is the false idea that large and 
economical crop production is not nec- 
essary to successful livestock produc- 
tion. That large crop production is the 
result of successful livestock produc- 
tion, instead of being necessary for it. 


Hogs have been a great money crop 
for the Iowa: farmer and dairy prod- 
ucts have been. a‘great money crop 
for the Wisconsin farmer, but Iowa for 
the 10 years 1911-1920, averaged 37.3 





bushels of corn and 37.7 bushels of oats 
per acre, whereas the cotton states east 
of the Mississippi produce less tlian 20 
bushels of corn per acre 
Watch Out for the Pitfalls 
F course, there are advantages or 
compensations in the South which 
fully balance these larger grain yields 
in Iowa, when the Southern farmer act- 
ually takes advantage of but 
when the Southern farmer is advised 
to follow Northern methods, or when 
he is taught that our mild climate, and 
longer growing makes stock 
raising easy, and that large and eco- 
nomical feed production is a secondary 
matter, he is simply being steered into 
failure and bankruptcy 
Stock raising is needed in the South 
to consume soil improving crops like 
legumes, to consume the grass and 
residues of crops, which would other- 
wise be partly wasted, and to furnish 
a market for other feeds produced on 
the farm. It is also needed as an eco- 
nomical aid to soil building and as in- 
surance against bad years for the other 
money crops; but it is neither an easy 
nor an extremely profitable business; 
no kind of farming or stock raising is. 


them, 


season 





gut livestock production should and 
will increase in the South, because it 
is ded and the opportunities for 
success are such as to give. intelli- 


gence and industry a fair competitive 


chance to win out. In short, the man 
who claims that successful livestock 
production is either easy or highly 
profitable, either as the chief or the 


secondary money crop of the farm, is 
either a demagogue seeking popularity 
or entirely ignorant of the real prob- 
lems involved, and he is one of the 
worst enemies the industry has had in 
the South. 

The foregoing is no disloyalty to 
the livestock interests If all those 
going into the livestock business could 
be made to realize the truth of these 
statements it would save them many 
thousands of dollars and would be 
good protection against some of the 
charlatans who are booming the live- 
stock business “at so much per.” We 
need more livestock farming and we 
are getting more each vear, but it will 
only make a sound growtt and prosper 
on a foundation of facts and common 
sense. 


Hardening Off Hogs After Peanuts 
and Sweet Potatoes 

READER asks: “l. How long 

should hogs be fed corn after mov- 
ing off peanuts and sweet potatoes to 
make them kill hard? 2. Would it 
be best to feed them on floors under 
cover or in the open where they could 
take some exercise? 3. Would a mix- 
ed ration of corn, tankage and shorts 
be more economical than corn alone?” 

1. No one can positively answer the 
first question. The time required to 
harden the carcass will vary with dif- 
ferent hogs and under different condi- 
tions. Probably the hogs should be fed 
three weeks on corn and tankage and 
then an additional period of three or 
four weeks on corn and cottonseed 
meal, 1 part of cottonseed meal to 
three parts of corn. 

2. If the hogs are fed on a feeding 
floor and are given clean, dry sleeping 
quarters they will do better fed in the 
open, especially if the feeding period is 
more than three or four weeks. But if 
the feed is thrown down in the mud or 
on the ground and they are not given 
dry quarters, and if the feeding period 
is not over three jor four weeks, the 
hogs will do better on a floor and under 


cover. 


3. A ration of corn and tank ig will 
pay better than corn ept for 
the last three or four weeks when cot- 
tonseed meal may take the place of 
tankage. 

It is doubtful if it will pay better to 
feed corn, tankage and wheat shorts 
than to feed corn and tankage, al- 
though it might pay better to feed all 
three than corn alone. Shorts are us- 
ually too high priced to add to corn and 
tankage for fattening hogs in the 
South. But corn alone should not be 
fed to hogs. It will pay well to add a 
little tankage at present prices. Say l 
part of tankage to 10 or 12 parts of 
corn 
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Tick Eradication 
LTHOUGH wonderful progress has 


has been made in eradicating the 
cattle tick, there is scarcely a state that 
was formerly infested that is now en- 
tirely free of ticks. Even states that 
have been released from. quarantine still 
have small areas infested. Mississippi, 
for instance, which was released from 
state-wide quarantine several ye ago, 
is still struggling with the pest and law- 
lessness manifested by the blowing up 
of dipping vats. In Louisiana, great op- 
position to the progress of cleaning up 
the ticks is being experienced. In one 
parish we are told that all but six vats 
were destroyed, and parishes that had 


ars 








been released from quarantine have had 
to be requarantined. These are Acadia, 
Avoyelles, De Soto, Natchitoches, Tan- 
gipahoa, West Carroll, and part of 
Rapides. : 

All the opposition which Ww exists, 
and has always existed wherever tick 
eradication has been attempted, has no 
relation to the success or failure of tick 


eradication efforts. Tick eradication has 














always, right from the first, proved a 
practical success,~no matter what the 
methods used, if a real has beet 
made. The opposition wh now ex- 
ists is the same as has always existed 
and will always exist to z wide move- 
ment which touches all veople and 
requires them to do something or to 
submit to others doing something for 
them. It is the universal manifestation 
of contrariness and ignorance which ex- 
ists in all groups of large numbers of 


the human family. 

The opposition is not due to the 
to eradicate ticks, whenever m 
for their eradication have been 
with anything like diligence and h 5 
Tick eradication is successful and has 
been proved effective and tremendously 
beneficial in thousands upon thousands 
of instances. If anything ever was 
proved to be easy, effective, and profit- 
able, tick eradication has been so proved. 


failure 


‘aA res 
: 
applied 


onesty. 


If those who oppose tick eradication 


would only study the life history or 
habits of the tick, would investigate and 
become acquainted with the damage the 


ticks do and then would take the testi- 
mony of those sections where ticks have 
been eradicated, there would be no op- 
position to tick eradication. But these 
people are not that sort. They are. too 
ignorant to acquaint themselves with 
facts. They don’t want information and 
they are not influenced by facts. There 
are two influences which play upon the 
ignorance of those who fight tick eradi- 
cation. One is selfishness. The meth- 
ods used interfere with the wishes or 
operations of the individual cattle owner 
or dealer. He does not want trading or 
dealing in cattle or the handling of his 
own cattle interfered with. The other 
is the natural opposition of certain per- 
sons to law and order. They resent any 
restraint on their actions and are nat- 
urally lawless and anarchistic in their 
tendencies. 

Such people cah only be reached in two 
ways. One way, and the best way, is by 
the influence of the leading citizens and 
the persuasion of those they know and 
respect, of by an overwhelming public 
opinion. The other way is by the strong 
arm of the ‘law; which in this country 
can only be exercised whet) supported 
by a large majority of the people in 
the community. 





But some of the trouble which is being 
experienced is due to mistakes in admin- 
istration. For instance, it has always 
been a mistake to release from quaran- 
tine a state, a county, or a section until 
entirely free of ticks. Mississippi, for 
instance, was released too early, and 
there is no excuse for the mistake, be 
cause past experience at the time should 
have taught those responsible that such 
a course was a mistake. Moreover, they 
had been repeatedly warned‘and the mis- 
take repeatedly pointed out, but they per- 
sist in the mistaken course. By experi- 
ence, the writer knows that the counties, 
parishes, or other sections which it has 
been necessary to requarantine have not 
been reinfected. They were never free 
of ticks. Of course, it is fine to release 
a large area to show progress, but to re- 
lease an area before it is free delays the 
final eradication of ticks rather than aids 
it. This tick eradication problem is one 
in which the whole South should again 
get interested. It is not enough for any 
section to eradicate its ticks and then 
dismiss the subject. The best stimulus 
to tick eradication, after education as to 
the ease and economy of doing the work, 
is a strict quarantine of the infected 


area which will hold the cattle to that 
territory until the ticks are all dead. 
When the .free cattle of a section are 


released and the owners of these cattle 
may ship them at will, they lose interest 
in the few remaining infested farms. 
If the clean counties in Mississippi were 
quarantined they would soon get busy 
and force the infected counties to finish 
the job. The whole South should again 
unite and get busy to force the conclu- 
sion of this job of eradicating the tick 
No piece of public work has béen done 
during this century equal to this tick 
eradication work already done, and every 
citizen*in the South ought to be tremen- 
dously interested and take an active 
part in helping to complete the job. 
Dipping all the cattle every 14 days for 
one summer will do the work. All the 
failures are due to the failure to do this 
dipping—all the cattle every 14 days. 


Rid the Hogs of Worms 
parasites 

reduce the profits from the feeding 
of hogs, because of the I ra] 
growth made, as well as because of thx 
few that die. ° 

Feeding a mixture of ashes and char- 
coal 10 parts each, salt 2 parts 
copperas 1 part, may reduce the hum 
ber of worms materially, but there is 
no better way far preventing the hogs 
becoming infested with worms than to 
change the hog lots each year. 

When movable houses are used the 
lots can easily be changed and the va- 
cated lots cultivated. This is the sea- 
son of the year to do the fencing of the 
extra set of lots. There is no better 
place for growing hog feed than a lot 
in which hogs ran last year, and the 
extra feed will be needed. But the 
chief reason, and sufficient reason for 
fencing the extra hog lots or moving 
the old fences to new groynd is to les- 
sen the infestation of worms and other 
internal parasites. 


iess 


and 


Two Sins of Southern Stockmen 
HE besetting livestock sins of the 
South are (1) we do not produce 

enough feed and (2) we do not give 

enough feed to our livestock. 

These are bound to remain so long 
as we have lands that produce small 
yields. If our money crops were also 
feed crops, we would always have suf- 
ficient feed, but so long as our money 
crops are cotton and other non-feed 
crops we are likely to produce too little 
feed. 


It may be that we will not produce 
the feeds unless the livestock are on 
hand demanding to be fed, but it is 
also true that we will not feed the live- 
stock unless we grow the feeds, and it 
will be hard to do this: until we in- 
crease the fertility of our lands and the 
yields of feed crops per acre. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 


























No Potash in It 

ILL the domestic potash such as 

Red Devil do to mix in fertilizer?” 

There is no potash i in the Red Devil lye, 

and if there was it would be too expen- 

sive to use in fertilizer. The Red Devil 

is caustic soda and of no use as a fer- 
tilizer. 


Bulletins on Celery 


HERE can-‘I get a bulletin on cel-, 


ery?” 
Write to the Division of Publica- 
tions, Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C., and ask for copies 
of Farmers’ Bulletins on Celery No’s. 


148 and 282. 
Grubs in Tobacco Bed 


LEASE tell me how to destroy the 
grubs in my tobacco bed?” 

Select a fresh piece of ground that has 
never been manured. Burn it thorough- 
ly, and then use commercial fertilizers 
and you will not be troubled with the 
grubs. In fact, it is better to make a 
bed in a new spot every year, to get 
healthy plants. You might kill the grubs 
in a bed by soaking the bed with kero- 
sene emulsion. But then you would have 
to burn it to get rid of: the kerosene. 


Ants on Roots of Young Trees 


AM troubled with. ants about the 
roots of my young ore hard trees. 
What shail I do for them?” 

Find the ant hills and open and pour 
in a tablespoonful of carbon disulphide 
and cover with earth. The ants may do 
no harm to the trees but they may indi- 
cate aphides or plant lice on the roots. 
Better examine the roots and if the 
aphides are there, place a thick mulch of 
tobacco stems around the trees. 


Japan Clover 
HAT do you think of sowing Japan 


clover as a soil improver?” 

The Japan clover is growing wild all 
around you and in your elevated section 
it will make a summer pasture, but it 
never will grow tall enough to cut or 
make a heavy growth to plow under. 
What you need is a systematic rotation 
of crops and the crimson clover on the 
land every winter. This will make a mass 
of growth which will rapidly increase 
the organic matter decaying in the soil. 
Of course, you will use lime about once 
in six years on every field. 


Strawberries and Narcissus 


HEN is the best time in this tide- 
water section to plant strawber- 
ries? I have a bed of jonquils which 
make rather short stems in spring when 
I want to ship them. What can I do to 
make them longer?” 4 
The best time of the year to set 
strawberry plants in Glocester is in 
November. Next best time early 
March. Sprinkle some nitrate of soda 
around the Narcissus’ bulbs, but not on 
the leaves, as soon as they appear 
above ground. 


Cabbage Seed 


ILL cabbage seed made on sprouts 
from the stalk after the head was 
cut grow and make good cabbage?” 


If the stalk bore a good head the 
seed will be good and will make good 
cabbage. The best Early Wakefield 
cabbage seed are made by planting 
selected stalks from which the best 
typical heads have been cut and then 
rooting the sprouts that grow on the 
stalks and setting them like seed plants 
in a coldframe to winter and in spring 
letting them run to bloom and seed. 


Sweet Potato Plants 


LEASE tell me in next issue how to 
prevent ants sucking sweet potato 
plants to death in hotbed?” 


Ants do not suck sweet potato 
plants. You can destroy ants by find- 
ing their hills and pouring a table- 
spoonful of carbon disulphide in and 
covering. What is on the sweet po- 
tato bed és probably the green aphides 
or lice that suck the plants and the 
ants are sucking them and not the 


plants. 


Get some tobacco dust and use 
it liberally on the sweet potato plants 
or make a strong decoction of tobacco 
and spray the bed. 


e . . le 
Dividing Fig Bushes 
HAVE a lot of Brown fig bushes 
branched from the ground. Can I 
divide and transplant these and grow 
them to a single stem?” 

You can divide and transplant, but 
you had better grow them in bush form. 
You can make cuttings 10 inches long 
of the last summer growth and set them 
in the spring barely full length in the 
ground and they will root. 


Keeping Early Potatoes 


SHALL plant early Irish potatoes 
for home use. Pletse tell me how to 
keep them.” 

‘For winter use, you had better plant 
a late crop in July. You can keep the 
early ones for a time if you have a 
cellar which can be made totally dark. 
Then open up all windows at night 
and close at sunrise and in this way 
keep the air cool. To keep any length 
of time, they will have to be put in 
cold storage. 


Wants to Grow Cotton 


thinking of planting some cot- 
Cannot we graw it here? What 
fertilizer and how much an acre?” 


AM 


ton. 


Better forget it. You are in the upper 
Piedmont tobacco section. In fact, you 
are where the late Mr. French showed 
that the land is‘well suited to grass and 
cattle. You can grow cotton, but under 
present conditions and price you could 
not get any profit from it in your section. 
Better go into systematic rotative farm- 
ing with legumes, corn, wheat, and to- 
bacco. If you made a cotton crop you 
would have a long haul to a gin and a 
long haul to a cotton market. Expé- 
rience has long ago determined the best 
crops for your section. 


Altitude and Latitude 


S THERE a fixed relation in planting 
season between latitude and altitude ? 


Altitude makes a great difference in 
climate, often more than latitude, and 
climate governs the planting seasons. 
Nearness to the sea also makes a dif- 
ference. You, in Bath County in the 
interior and in an elevated section, 
havea far colder winter than we have 
down here near the sea and only 50 
feet above it. In mid-winter it often 
gets colder in Atlanta, Ga., than here 
in southeast Maryland for Atlanta is 
away from the sea and about 1,500 feet 
above the sga level. Spring usually 
opens earlier in a more southern lati- 
tude. Then soil has something to do 


with the planting, A heavy clay soil 
cannot be worked as early in spring as 
a sandy soil, and there are many local 
conditions that govern planting time. 


ROY ‘AND (RAY DANIEL AND T 
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are confident of success. 


I can plant corn here in March, while 
you cannot in Bath County in similar 
latitude. 


Some Questions 


HEN is the time to graft trees, 
also roses? What kinds of nut 
trees can be grown here? How long 


after grafting will it take a pecan tree 
to bear? Can cream nuts be grown here? 
Can we grow the Satsuma oranges 
here? Will lemon trees grown from 
seed bear fruit?” 

The time for grafiing is in spring 
just as the stock starts to grow, the 
cions having been kept dormant by be- 
ing buried. Florists graft roses on Dog 
rose stocks in flower pots, using a whip 
graft and keeping the plants clese in a 
moist greenhouse till they unite. You 
can grow the black walnut, English 
walnut, pecans, chestnuts, hickory nuts 
and filberts. I suppose by cream nuts 
you mean the large triangular nut sold 
in the stores. These are tropical and 
cannot be grown in Tennessee. Nor 
can you grow Satsuma oranges. I had 
the Satsuma orange pass two winters 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, and then 
the hard winter of 1892-93 killed them. 
They were also killed at the same time 
in Augusta, Ga. A lemon tree grown 
from seed can be grown in a tub and 
protected and will bear finally but in 
how many years I cannot say. It de- 
pends on the variety. 


Late Figs 


LEASE tell me what fig will ripen 
after the Celestial is gone?” 

The early figs are set in the tate fall, 
and if they are not hurt in winter they 
make the earliest and best figs. The 
later fruit is made on the growth of the 
season. I know of no fig that acts dif- 
ferently and all make their crops in the 
same~ way. 


Growing Tomatoes Under Glass 
HAVE built a greenhouse 26x75 fect, 
built by professional greenhouse 

builders from New Jersey, and want to 
grow tomatoes. Did not get the house 
completed as soon as I wished, and the 
plants had run up tall and spindling. 
But I planted them and they have grown 
fine. In fact, they are six and seven feet 
high. There is some fruit on them, but 
the thing that worries me is that the 
flowers are dropping, nearly every blos- 
som falling from a cluster. Some are 
trained to one stem and some to two. 
The lower leaves fall. I used stable and 
chicken manure. The plants are all Hen- 
derson's, Ponderosa.” 

Your. house is all right, for I have had 
dealings with the builders many years. 
In the first place you have a variety of 
tomato totally unsuited to grow under 
glass. No gardener would ever think 
of planting Ponderosa in a greenhouse 
for winter forcing. To grow tomatoes 
for ripening in January, I would sow 
seed of the Bonny Best or of Chalk’s 
Jewel or Tait’s Earliest. Sow in last 
week in August in a bed in the open 
garden. When four or five inches high, 
prepare another bed and transplant them 
four inches apart each way and deeper. 
This is to make short stout plants for 
setting in the house 20 by 24 inches in a 
solid bed made of two-thirds rn 
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loam and one-third old rotten manure, 
witha liberal mixture of acid phosphate, 
Train to one stem on strings to wires 
overhead. Then as the blossoms appear, 
go over at noon daily and with a camel 
hair brush brush the pollen from the 
ripe blooms on to the pistil of the freshly 
opened ones. Never wet the plants 
overhead but maintain the moisture by 
watering at the roots and wetting the 


floors. Keep flowers of sulphur sprin- 
kled on the hot water pipes to prevent 
fungus. Your plants are evidently at- 


tacked by the Cladosporum fulvum. It 
is a difficult thing to get rid of and 
should be prevented . from starting. 
Forcing tomatoes in winter is a matter 
that demands constant: attention and ex- 
perience under glass. 


“Thoughts fer the Discouraged 
Farmer” 


AMES WHITCOMB RILEY has a 

poem, “Thoughts Fer the Discour- 
aged Farmer.” In somewhat the same 
spirit, Dr. John W. Holland, one of the 
Northwest’s leading ministers—a man 
who knows farm people and actual farm 
life from first-hand experience—gives a 
notable cheer-up sermonette to the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Farmer. He tells his 
whole story in three sections as follows: 


“Scene I—The Year 1867 


HE date was 1867. The place was 
northern Missouri. The Civil War 
was two years away. The persons were 
two farmers sitting together on a worm 


fence. The theme was the only one they 
knew—HARD TIMES 
“You know what aie were saying. 


Their world of finance was warped and 
twisted. Interest*rates were high and 
money almost impossible to get. . Their 
good wives were gathering up eggs and 
selling them for 8 cents per dozen. They 
had to beg the dealer to buy their pork. 
Their corn was worth 14 cents and their 
oats were not worth hauling away over 
the poor roads. 

“It was a hard time. What did they 
do? They faced the situation with hope 
and hard work; and in a few years their 
farms were paid for, their children edu- 
cated, and they had a comfortable nest 
built for old age. But in 1867 the clouds 
of gloom hung close over their puzzled 
heads. 

“Scene I1.—The Year 1893 

N 1893 the sons of those two farmers 

were sitting near the same place dis- 
cussing hard times. They even went so 
far as to threaten to move off the farms. 
Nothing paid. Those were black times 
for the man who was trying to pay for 
his farm. Those discouraged farmers 
talked the language of their fathers a 
generation before. 

“That was in 1893. Today those two 
farmers have good farms, and have suc- 
ceeded in giving their children a better 
chance in the world than they themselves 
had, and they have had, in all, more lux- 
uries than their fathers had comforts. 


“Scene I1I—The Year 1922 


ODAY the grandsons of the farmers 

of 1867 are sitting in their automo- 
biles talking hard times, and poor mar- 
kets, and low prices. They are talking 
the language of their fathers. Abraham 
Lincoln had a poem written by. a Scotch- 
man which he kept over his desk in the 
White House, ‘which read, “We are the 
same our fathers have been.” We are 
surely the same when depression hits 
our pocketbooks. 


“Time has shown that the farmers of 
1867 and 1893 did not have all the facts, 
for had they been able to forecast the 
future days they would have been sing- 
ing instead of moaning. Better days 
came just as truly as better days are 
sure to come to us.” 

It strikes us that Dr. Holland’s little 
sermon is well worth eeain 
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Permanent Pasture Pointers: Get | 


Seed Ready Now 


Ox ACCOUNT of the dry weather 
last fall, many farmers did not get 
to sow their permanent pastures. Some 
of them have seed on hand now that 
were purchased last 
fall. Every farmer 
should make prépa- 
rations now to sow 


a permanent pasture 
as soon as possible 
this spring. 

In choosing the 
site for a permanent 
pasture, select a 
well-drained piece 
of land full of or- 
ganic matter. A soil 
lacking in humus willenot make a good 
pasture. Humus causes the soil to warm 
up earlier in the spring; holds moisture 
and plant food; and enables the pasture 
to hold up under extremes of dry weath- 
er or wet weather. If your pasture is 
sowed on a poor sandy soil, you can 
only hope for poor results. 

If your pasture follows a clean cul- 
ture crop, prepare thoroughly by disking 
and harrowing until you have a firm 
seed bed. If it is to be sowed on stubble 
land, disk thoroughly before plowing. 
Then harrow until land is in proper con- 
dition to receive grass and clover seed. 
You cannot expect to get a good stand 
if the surface of the land is full of 
clods and trash. 

On land that contains a good supply 
of humus but is acid, apply two tons 
limestone or one ton burned lime per 
acre. Harrow lime into surface of soil 
at least a week before seeding, so that 
the seed may germinate in a sweet 
[f the soil is dry at time of seeding, 
a plank drag, or roller after seeding. 

Use all the stable manure you can 
Manure should be broadcasted and disk- 
ed in thoroughly before the pasture is 
seeded. Or it may be used as top-dresser 
after the pasture is established. See that 
the manure contains as few weed seeds 
as possible. 

Seed the pasture as early as possible 
after March 1, in order to get the benefit 
of the March and April showers while 
the plants are small. 

Pastures should be located where they 
will be easily accessible to the barnyard. 

Have seed on hand a week or 10 days 
before you expect to sow. Inocttlate the 
clover seed to make sure of success the 
first year. Since alsike, red and white 
clover belong to the same group, the 
same inoculative material may be used 
for all three. Ask your county agent 
to help you secure inoculating material, 
or use about two bushels of dirt per 
acre taken from a field where one of the 
clovers (alsike, red, or white) have been 
grown. Sow broadcast while the sun is 
not shining, and harrow in at once. 

If seed are sowed by hand, mix thor- 
oughly with cottonseed meal in sufficient 
quantity to sow over the plot twice in 
order to insure even seeding. Make two 
sowings—the second at right angles to 
the first." Or if you prefer, use a seed 
sower. These seeders may be secured 
from seed houses at a reasonable price. 

Plant acreage in proportion to the 
stock to be grazed. Better have too 
much pasture than too little. 

One of the most suitable mixtures for 
eastern North Carolina is: Orchard 
grass, 8 pounds; Italian rye grass, 8 
pounds; red top grass, 8 pounds; alsike 
clover, 8 pounds; white clover, 4 pounds ; 
lespedeza, or red clover, 4 pounds. Car- 
pet grass may be substituted for orchard 
grass. 

Lespedeza and carpet grass may be 
sowed together. Use one bushel lespe- 
deza and 4 pounds carpet grass per acre. 
Sow in spring. Lespedeza may also be 
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\ THE BEST BY EVERY TEST 
FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 


Blood will tell whether in men, horses, hogs or 
seeds. 
running back for years to parent plants selected 
worth 
and have the ability to reproduce 
the best after their kind. 
whether you 
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Reversible Ditcher 





THE COMMON-SENSE FARM DITCHER 
Low priced enough for every farmer to own 
one or more. 

A reversible farm ditcher, farm terracer 
and road grader all in one. A patented com- 
bination of the best implement ever invented 
for this work 

Write for descriptive circular and prices. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 








The Standard 
Agricultural Limestone 





Trade Mark Registered 


Kiln Dried 


AMERICAN 
LIMESTONE CoO., 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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and Dairy Feed 


N= 


Dynamite is safe—if used with discretion. 
yA Protein is safe—if used with judgment. 
Both are dangerous if used carelessly. 
High protein feeds are milk-producers, but unsafe to feed if the 
protein is secured from one or only a few concentrates. 


Feeding of 


one high protein feed alone—like cottonséed meal—will force milk 
production, but will burn out your cows, and may cause abortion. 


When protein is secured from a combination of many grains—then 
high protein analysis is safe. 
derived from a scientific combination of Corn Distillers Grains, Gluten 
Feed, Brewers Grains, O. P. Linseed Meal and choice Cottonseed 
This combination makes the proteins readily digestible and 
safe to feed every day, the year round, for record-making as well as 
in commercial dairies. 


Union Grains contains 24% protein, 


UNION GRAINS is safe to feed. 

UNION GRAINS is strong in digestible protein. ° 
UNION GRAINS is low in fibre Senne. 

UNION GRAINS is low in moistu 

UNION GRAINS is light and bulky—highly digestible, 
UNION GRAINS is palatable. 


UNION GRAINS was the first commercial dairy feed made, 
It has given continuous satisfaction for over 20 years. 


Write us for free milk record sheets 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


sUBIKQ 
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For Stock 











RAWLINGS’ PULVERIZERS 





Diggers. 
H. V. Cutters and Cider Mills. 


Tell us your needs — We give service, 
Ask Your Dealer for Rawlings Goods. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 




















sowed with spring oats. Sow seed on 








soil after oats have been sowed, and 
they will do the rest whether you cover 
them or not. O. F. McCRARY. 
District Agent, Washington, N. C. 
Editorial Note-——For permanent pas- 
ture in the Piedmont region, use Ber- 
muda grass, bur clover, and lespedeza, 
or a mixture containing red top, 10 
pounds; orchard grass, 12 pounds; red 





i Write for facto 
samples HERCULES PLASTER 
BOARD CO., Norfolk, Va 





clover, 5 pounds; white clover, 3 pounds. 

A good mixture for the mountain sec- 
tions would be red. top, 8 pounds; or- 
chard grass, 10 pounds; Kentucky blue- 
grass, 4 pounds; red clover 5 pounds; 
whate clover, 3 pounds. 


“All things come? to) him: whotwaits, 
“But. hereis.a ewte far osli¢ker, 2 
The man. who ogeds ford what he wants aid 
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LOWER PRICES 
ON CORN MILLS 











| Hartsville, 


COTTON: SEED 


WEBBER LONG STAPLE and CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 
Seed Recleaned, Graded, Tested, Guaranteed. 


Ask for prices on MARLBORO PROLIFIC SEED CORN. . 
HUMPHREY -COKER SEED COMPANY, 


Finest Pedigreed Strains 


WRITE TODAY 


South Carolina. 




















‘Stove, Range and Heater Economy 


WHY PAY EXCESSIVE PRICES FOR STOVES AND RANGES, when 
you ¢an buy, at very reasonable prices, a Cook Stove, Range or Heater 
that will last a lifetime and is fully guaranteed? Our prices are not only 
cheap, but you save freight from our plant here in the center of the 
Carolinas. Inquire at your dealer’s or write us direct. 


Glascock Stove & Mig. Co., Greensboro, N. C. | 














WRITE US FOR CATALOG AND 
FACTORY PRICES ON 


New South Corn 














Advertised Products 


often less; than, the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 
good: Better be safe thea sorry—BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 
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have a good reputation for 
quality. They cost no more, 
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What makes cut glass 
so heavy? 


EAUTIFUL, sparkling like a diamond, cut glass 

is always a joy. But why is it so heavy ? 
None but the informed would ever know. Cut glass 
is more than one-third lead. Thus lead plumbing, 
white-lead paint, and cut glass are in a sense all of 


one family. 
7 ne 

The lead for cut glass (and for other fine glass, such 
as that for optical use, electric light bulbs, etc.) is first 
changed into lead oxide by burning it in a furnace. 
This oxide is known as red-lead. It is a reddish powder. 


This powder, mixed with silica (fine white sand) and 
potash, becomes clear glass when melted in a furnace. 
At a lower temperature, the molten glass is blown 
into various shapes. 


This is only a minor use of lead in making modern 
life pleasant and comfortable, yet hundreds of tons of 
red-lead are used in this way every year. 


Lead is also an important factor in the manufacture 
of rubber, and this means that there is lead in your 
overshoes, your automobile tires, fountain pen, pipe 
stem, and in dozens of other familiar articles con- 
taining rubber. 

ad Rad 


Civilization has found almost countless uses for lead, 
during centuries of experiment and progress, but it 
would be hard to find any other that is so important 
as the conversion of pure metallic lead into white-lead 
—the principal factor in good paint. 

People are using paint more intelligently and more 
liberally today than ever before. They are recognizing 
the importance of the advice given in the terse maxim, 
“Save the surface and you save all.” 


The quality of a paint depends on the quantity of 
white-lead it contains. Some paint manufacturers use 
more white-lead, some less, in the paint they make. 
Most painters know that the most durable paint they 
can apply to a building is pure white-lead, thinned 
with pure linseed oil. 

National Lead Company makes white-lead of the 
highest quality, and sells it, mixed with pure linseed 
oil, under the name and trade mark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write to our nearest branch office, Department S, 
for a free copy of our ‘““Wonder Book of Lead,’’ which 
interestingly describes the hundred-and-one ways in 
which lead enters into the daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Bomee Cincinnati San Francieco 
Cleveland Buffelo Chicago St. Louie 
the surface and JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 


NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 








Some Products Made by National Lead Company 
Dutch Boy White-Lead Hardening Lead 








Dutch Boy Red-Lead Flake White 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil Lead Tubing 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil Lead Wire 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals Litharge 
Dutch Boy Solders Type Metal 


Glassmakers’, Red-Lead 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 


Timely Cotton Facts 


Grade All Cotton Before Selling 


OOK up the list of government cotton 

graders who grade cotton free for 
farmers, as given in last week’s Refer- 
ence Special. On this point Mr. J. P. 
[yrown of the cotton grading service 
Writes Us: 

“There is still a large amount of this 
year’s crop of cotton remaining in the 
hands of the producer unsold. Every 
bale of this cotton should be graded 
right now. 

“It is not necessary to wait until it is 
offered for sale before having it graded, 
for if it is graded now, you know the 
true value of it before it reaches the 
market. You cannot know the value of 
cotton until it has been graded. Very 
few people realize that at the present 
differences between grades and staples, 
there is a price range of $75 between two 
bales of cotton. This difference is caus- 
ed by the difference in grade and staple. 

“If you stop to consider that there are 
20 different grades of cotton, and that 
there is approximately $5 per bale differ- 
ence in each of the grades, you must 
realize that you cannot afford to have it 
undergraded one grade—much less three 
or four grades, as it is sometimes. The 
up-to-date, progressive farmers are now 
and always have taken advantage of this 
service, and every cotton farmer in the 
state should. It is free to every one, 
therefore you have nothing to lose but 
everything to gain.” 


Cotton Varieties for Boll Weevil 
Conditions 


OTTON growers who a few years 

ago were asking if the boll weevil 
would ever reach them are now asking 
what shall we do now that it is here. 
This is an important question, the an- 
swer of which may determine our suc- 
cess or failure. Cotton growers’ who 
have had the most experience with the 
boll weevil find that the kind of seed 
they plant has a-great deal to do with 
the amount of cotton they harvest. 

Growers who have not experienced the 
boll weevil have the impress sion that the 
earliest small boll varieties are best 
suited to boll weevil conditions. Expe- 
rienced growers and cotton specialists 
find this to be wrong. In a large number 
of actual field tests the medium early 
cottons have withstood the weevil dam- 
age best for the following reasons: 

. The early small boll varieties such 
as Simpkins, King, Ricks, Sugar Loaf, 
and Trice begin blooming from three to 
seven days earlier than the medium early 
cottons such as Cleveland Big Boll, Mex- 
ican Big Boll, and Edgecombe Cook, but 
do not set much fruit in the first 30 days 
of blooming. 

2. The first 30 days of blooming is the 
time most fruit is set on account of the 
small number of weevils at that time. 

3. The early small boll cottons begin 
to bloom a few days earlier but during 
the first 30 days 8f blooming they shed 
from 10 to 12 per cent more blooms and 
fail to set as much fruit that produces 
lint at the end of the season as the 
medium early cottons. 

4. The medium early cottons have 
large bolls. Two bolls of this type set 
early, —_ three to four of the small- 
boll varietie 

5. If after the first 30 days of the 
blooming period, the female weevil can- 
not find young squares in which to lay 
her eggs she will deposit them in the 
tougher bolls. By careful study it has 
been found that the medium early cot- 
tons produce a larger number of young 
squares after the first 30-day period and 
therefore can keep a larger number of 
weevils supplied with young squares and 
thus protect its more mature bolls. 

6. The medium early cottons that hawe 
been improved by selecting seed from 
the best plants in the field each year 
have led per cent of the 73 va- 
riety tests conducted throughout the cot- 
ton-growing area of the state. They 
have not only led the tests but have pro- 
duced an average of 116 pounds of lint 
cotton per acre more than the ordinary 


| unimproved varieties. 


Considerable advertising has sung the 
praises of such cottons as “Get-There- 
First,” “Beat-the-Boll-Weevil,” and oth- 
ers. “Get-There-First” has lost its repu- 
tation by coming near the last in most of 
“Beat-the-Boll-Weevil” 
must have beaten ‘him by not producing 
enough for him to eat. ,Let’s stick to the 

I ‘ 


varieties that are being improved in our 
state and have shown their worth in ac- 
tual field tests. For further information, 
write the Division of Agronomy, North 
Carolina Extension Service, Raleigh. 
R. Y. WINTERS. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Does It Pay to Grow Long Staple 
Cotton? 


F a farmer can grow a good grade 

of long staple cotton and have a 
market for it, the long staple is more 
profitable than short staple. This is 
a conclusion drawn from data recent- 
ly compiled by Clemson Agricultural 
College agronomists on the relative 
value of long and short staple cotton 
for the last five years. Yields of tue 
Experiment Station at Clemson Col- 
lege and at Florence, and average 
October prices paid by the Coker 
Company at Hartsville, were used as 
bases for the calculations and con- 
clusions. 

The yields for the main station at 
Clemson College have been as fol- 
lows :— 

Short staple: 547 pounds of lint, 836 
pounds of seed. 

Long staple: 381 pounds of lint, 812 
pounds of seed 

The average price paid for short 
staple was 19.05 cents. For long staple 
the average price was: staple mea- 
suring 1 3-16 inches, 28.038 cents; 1 1-4 
inches, 30.72 cents; 1 5-16 inches, 31.98 
cents; 1 3-8 inches, 33.79 cents. 

By estimating the average value of 
short staple lint at 19 cents and by 
considering the long staple at the 
lowest price, 28 cents, and by estimat- 
ing the value of the seed at $40 per 
ton, which has been approximately 
th. average, we have a money value 


ei $120.92 for the lint and seed of 


short. staple and of $123.06 for long 
staple. Substracting the extra cost of 
handling increased yield of short 
staple, $3.80, we have a net value for 
short staple of $117.12 per acre. This 
would be a gain for the long staple 
of $5.94 per acre, or 5.1 per cent. 

At the Pee Dee Station at Florence 
the average yield has been 766 news 
of short staple and 547 pounds of! 
long staple. The value of the lint 
and seed for short staple has been 
$170.98 and for long staple $176.80. 
The cost of handling the = in- 
creased yield of short staple was $6.00, 
which would leave a net gain of $11.82 
per acre, or 7.1 per cent, for the long 
staple. 

These figures indicate that with a 
good markét available ‘long staple 
cotton has been slightly more profi- 
table than short staple, if we consider 
the values of the shortest long staple. 
Where the yield has been maintained 
and the length of staple was 1 1-4 
inches, the gain for long staple was 
26.50 at Florence and $16.16 at Clem- 
son College. With a staple of 1 5-16 
the gain at Florence was $33.39, and 
at Clemson College, $20.96. With a 
staple of 1 3-8 inches, the gain at 
Florence was $43.29 and at Clemson 
College $27.86. 

With a good system of codperative 
marketing every farmer in the state 
should have access to a good long 


staple market. 
A. B. BRYAN. 
Clemson College, S. C. 


Value of Tobacco Stems as 
Fertilizer 
READER wishes to know. “The 


value of tobacco stems, ground fine, 
as a fertilizer. Is this material worth 
$10 a ton?” 


Assuming that tobacco stems contain 
| per cent nitrogen, 5 per cent potash, 
and 2 per cent phosphoric acid, then a 
ton of these ground stems would be 
worth as follows, at prices for plant 
foods used: 


30 pounds nitrogen at........ 20 cents—$ 6.00 
100 pounds potash at............ 6 cents— 6.00 
40 pounds phosphoric acid at 6 cents— 2.4 

Total.....cccecsscsecccscccccccccsccses $14.40 


It is therefore apparent that a ton of 
finely ground tobacco stems ought to be 
well worth $10, but, as stated,, the com 
Pasitign will, vary. accordiiig,.to th: 

unt of other matter which may; :b: 
gi th id up and ground with the steuts. 
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Gombault’s Balsam relieves sprains, 
rheumatism, bruises, outs, sores an 
burns. § At your druggist’s or by parcel 
post, $1.50 per bottle. j Lawrence 
Williams Co.. Cleveland, Ohio. 











The imported Liniment 
HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 
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Days 


tnake you feel that your orchards, 


Warm Spring 





| ir berry patch, and the bed of 
| strawberries ought to be made big- 
| ger—more trees, more bushes, 
| more plants. The first step is to 
|} make sure that you are dealing 
|} with a reliable grower. 
| There is a Dependable 
Nurseryman near You 
Write him; tell him what you want 
to do, and ask his advice. He will 
| tell you what varieties to plant for 
| home use or for shipping. 
BLUE GRASS NURSERIES, 
Desk F. Lexington, Ky. 


CHASE NURSERIES, 
Desk A, Chase, Alabama 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES, 


Successors to P. J. Berckmans Co., Inc. 


Desk B, Augusta, Georgie 


W. T. HOOD & CO., 
Desk H, Richmond, Virginia 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY 
co., 

Desk E, Pomona, North Carolina 

SOUTHERN NURSERY CO., 


Desk D, Winchester, Tennessee 
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Stump 
Pullers 


> oe 


* "ee 3 Fix * yo 


One Man Yanks OTT: 
Big Stumps Easy 


Takes the work out of stump pulling The easiest, 
fastest, strongest ““One-Man"’ Hand Power Stump 
Puller made. Has pulling power of strongest steel 
cables. Three speeds. Low and medium to start the 
stump—hightoripit out. No horse needed. Four 
machines in one—single, double, triple and quadruple 
power. Wheels from place to place likea wheelbarrow. 


$10°° Easy Payments 
Clear your farm, make money 
pulling stumps for others. Pay 
as you use it. Write today for 
my new low price. Also ask 
for catalog No. 
8. A. Fuller, Pres. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
CENTERVILLE, IOWA 












Our 1922 catalogue illustrates and de- 

scribes over 1560 articles necessary to 
me stockmen ‘armers. 

lowest prices on Ear Tags, Brand- 


DOLLARS IN HARES 
We pay $7 to $18.50 and up a pair and 
xpress charges. Big Profit. We furnish 
guaranteed high grade stock and buy all 
you raise. Use back yard, barn, boxes 
and runways. Contract and Illustrated 
Catalvg Free. 

Standard Food & Fur Ass’a., 
403T Broadway. Now Vort. 








Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Time to Hustle With Garden Work 











AM sure that it was this time of 
the year that Uncle Remus said, 
“Miss Spring gwine ter wake up 
d’reckly. She rubbin her eyes now. 
Fir thing you 
knows she’s done 
jump plum _ outen 

her baid!” 
Yes, Miss Spring 
will soon be here. 


She may pout and 
act naughty before 
she is wide-awake, 


but no gardener 
has any time to 
= lose in makin 
MR. NEWMAN 8 


ready to give her a 
pleasant reception. Of course the wide- 
awake gardener has planted Irish po- 
tatoes, radishes, onions seeds and sets, 
has his asparagus and rhubarb roots 
set out, and his English peas, spinach 
and turnips already up. 

The wide-awake gardener is_right 
now enjoying cabbage, carrot, celery, 
collards, cress, kale, lettuce, onions, 
parsley, parsnip, radish, rape, salsify, 
spinach, and turnips from last year’s 
plantings—if he wants them and was 
really wide-awake with his last year’s 
gardening operations. 

The questions now are, whether the 
soil is prepared and the seed ready or 
not. If “Yes” is the answer to both 
these questions and if the ground is 
not too wet, then mix 500 pounds of 
acid phosphate, 400 pounds 0; nitrate 
of soda, and 100 pounds of muriate of 
potash for every half acre of garden. 
When all the good manure available 
has been plowed in, the land harrowed 
and reharrowed, then sow the fer- 
tilizer broadcast and harrow twice 
again. Do these things after you 
think you can answer yes to the 
first question. If your soil is dry 
enough to be worked, you cannot well 
work it too much. A well-prepared 
seed bed is Exhibit A in making a 
good garden. 

Now let’s see what we may plant in 
the garden before Miss Spring has 
“done jump plum outen her baid.” 

Asparagus, rhubarb and _ horserad- 
ish roots should be planted at once. 
They are perennials and should be 
planted where they will not inter- 
fere with crops that occupy the land 
a year or less; Artichokes should be 
in the background since they grow 
tall and will occupy the land until 
next fall, 

Salsify, parsnips, parsley, and car- 
rots need to be grouped together and 
leek, shallots, and garden herbs may 
also be grouped. 

Cress, kale, lettuce, mustard, rape, 
and spinach group well and come off 
in time for succession plantings of 
squash, tomatoes, eggplant, 
corn, etc. Beet, turnips, and onions, 
and Brussels sprouts, cabbage, and 
cauliflower from two groups that may 
be associated. Irish potatoes, En- 
glish peas, onions and radish are 
among the first vegetables that should 
be planted, and on this account group 
well. Onions should be given the very 
best ground, whether seed or sets are 
used, and endive may be near salsify 
and parsnips. ° 

These two dozen or more vege- 
tables should be planted at once, if 
not already planted. 


Fertilizer Inquiries 


“DLEASE give me a home-mi-xing for- 
mula for Irish Cobbler potatoes. I 
want an carly and heavy yicld.” 

Use 1,000 to 1,200 pounds of a mix- 
ture made of 900 pounds 16 per cent 
acid phosphate, 600 pounds cottonseed 
meal, 200 pounds nitrate of soda, and 
300 pounds of sulphate of potash. Mix 
fertilizer well in furrow before planting, 
and plant three weeks before the average 
date on which peach trees bloom. 

* 


“Will 1,000 pounds of 8-5-7 fertilizer 
be too heavy an application for onions?” 
No. Some truckers use more than 
twice this quantity. 
x .* * 
“How many. parsnip seed will plant 
an acre;\ and what fertilizer and how 
much should be: used?” 
Five or six pounds of ‘séed and 1,200 





beans, [ 
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Make Your Barn Work Easier— 
‘Get More Milk Per Cow 


You can save half the time and labor in doing barn chores—prevent waste 
of feed and loss of manuré values. You increase the amount of milk from 
every cow and the quality is better because the barn is cleaner Your 
stock will be healthier. Reyardless of the size of barn you have these 
are some of the outstanding gains that make Louden Barn Equipment one 
WM. LOUDEN of the most profitable investments you can make to-day It takes>the 
nyentor ot backache out of barn cleaning and stock feeding and affords your cows 
a restful pasture comfort that is reflected in a fuller milk pail. - 


‘ LOUDERN 


Comfortable Steel Stalls and Stanchions 


combine in a superior degree all the essentials of comfort, cleanliness and conveni- 
ence in handling cows. They are noted the country over for their plain, simple, smooth 
construction, great strength and durability, moderate cost and easy installation in any 
barn. The Louden Built-Up Manger Curb saves many a pound of feed. With Louden 
Manure and Feed Carriers you can clean the barn and feed your stock in half the time. 
Louden Water Bowls do away with all the labor of watering—give cows a drink 
whenever they want it—increase the amount of milk 
from 25% to 40% —eliminate the spread of tuber. 
culosis through the water. Every farmer saves 
money the day he installs Louden Equipment. 
The big 224-page Louden Catalog tells all about 
these and more than 50 other labor savers for the 
farm—sent free postpaid. 


Get Louden Barn Plan Book—FREE 
If you expect to build a new barn or remodel an old one, this 
112-page book with its 400 illusfrations covering every phase 
of barn construction will be a big help to you. It shows you 
how to make every foot of lumber count—how to save car- 
penter work —how to get a better arranged, better looking 
all-around barn for considerably less money. It includes many 
details—has chapters on different roofs, framing, size barn 
required for different purposes, ventilation, etc. Write for your 
copy téday—no cost or obligation whatever, 


The Louden Machinery Company 
2537 Court St. (Est. 1867) Fairfield, lowa 
























Fill out andj 


mail the / 











send post- 
id, without 
charge or obli- 
ation, book 
pes o*_checked below. 
se _O Louden Bara Plans 
a C) Louden Illustrated 
” Catalog. 
I expect to bulld. (remodel) 
— abarn for. ...cows....horses, 
nterestedin Manure Carriers...... 




























Increased Milk 
Production Assured 


Dairy authorities are responsible for 
the statement that milk cows allowed 
to drink plenty of water at will ate 
better milk producers than cows which 
are watered at stated intervals. 


OOSIE 


Water Service 


will enable you to promote a greater 
yield of milk from your herd. This 
equipment will permit piping water 
into your barn and supplying drink- 
ing bowls for each cow. By having 

















pounds of 8-5-10 fertilizer. 


water for cows when it is wanted, you 
profit by securing more milk. A!'so 
enables you to have plenty of water 
for every household need. 





Write today for free catalogue ard 
learn of the many advantages 
> ae ; 


An electrically operate Hoosier Water 
t will provide. 


Service installation for use with deep 
wells. Self oiling and automatically con- 
trolled. Similar installations for use 
with other kinds of power are furnished. 
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FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
Dept. G Kendallville, Indiana 























Cheer Up! 


TOWER'S FISH BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER 4? 


knocks rainy d loom —— 
., into 2 cocked hat—— 


Pricesf.o.b.K.C. Carloadfet.toPbg. 
Dea'toay 

Full list 

catalog, Free. 


6 H-P. (was ; 
12 8-P. 3 
30 H-P. (was 1091) New 699.80 © 
















PATENTS 








C. A. SNOW & CO., Patent. Business Exclusively 2353 Oakland Avenue, MANSAS CITY, MO. 
. Since 1875. Send model,‘ sk oF ploto for free 2353 Empire Building. GH 
advice, cost of Patent, etc. Book on Patents, verteeee wa. 
! Trademarks. and. ee. Write or c 

te ©. A CO., T10 Sth St., opposite 


A. SNOW - 
United States Patent Office, Washingon, D. C. 





are thinking about doing some advertising, 
our rates. 
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WOODS SEEDS 





Most Profitable Crops For 


Garden and Farm 


are fully described in the 1922 

Now ready to be mailed free 
For down-right 
excels any catalog we have ever is 


Packed woth information about: 


Wood’s Seeds. 
on request. 


Catalog of 


helpfulness, it 
sued. 


which vege- 


tables to plant early, which varieties are best 
for home use, for canning purposes and which 


for market. 
Garden 


What sprays to kill each pest of 
and Orchard and what materials to pre- 


vent the various plant diseases—it’s a text-book 
of farm and garden information. 


Reduced prices quoted on Seeds, Poultry Sup- 
plies and Feeds, Garden Tools and Spray Mater- 


lals. 


Write for your copy today. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN 


13 S. 14th Street, 


Richmond, Virginia 
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The FRICK TRACTOR will do 
pulling or belt power. 
who is going to stay in business. 


off. The 
Manufacturers of Gas Tractors, Threshers, Steam Traction and Per- 
Write for Catalog. 


- BUY THE DEPENDABLE TRACTOR 





MADE IN TWO SIZES 


all that is required of a tractor for 
Guaranteed and made by an old reliable company 


READ ANOTHER USER’S LETTER. 


Frick Company :— 
lemen :—Have 
nd Stacker, and wish to say that 
it possible She pulls it as well if n 
ly used. I use from 18 to 20 gallons ot 
tractor is the easiest thing to start I + 
more I work with her the 


table Engines. 


used a 12-20 Frick Tractor the 
your Tractor handles this size sep 
t better than a 16 H.P. Steam 'T 
oline per 

r saW—LWo or 
better I lik er 


Manikin, Md., Oct. 20, 1921. 
past season, pulling a 28 x 46 Separator 
rator better than 
Yractor Engine which 








day threshing wheat 
three pulls on the crank and she’s 
F 


Very truly, . A. BROWN 


FRICK COMPANY, Inc. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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seer ROOF ING 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
save money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll (*95s,") $1.25 


2-Ply $1.95 - 3-Ply $2.38 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls. 
Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Balint ridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 








ROOFING 


Write or wire for our 


“way down” prices on gal- WAY 


vanized roofing from mill 
direct. Big saving. Dept. PF DOWN 


} American Roofing Co., Ashland, Ky. 














DURABLE ROOFING 


Each roll contains 108 square feet of Rubber 
Nails and cement furnished free with 


Smooth Surtaced .. 
2-Ply, Smooth 4 ° eee per 
3-Ply, Smooth Surface: 1.97 per roll 
State Surfaced Mill Ends, red or green, 1.85 per roll 


RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Roo ee 
each ro 
1-Ply, 
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Don’t miss a copy. 


TICE! 


the last copy you will 


haven’t—renew today— 


If your subscription expired in February—and it 
did if the date on your label reads 2 Feb 22 or 
16 Feb 22—and you have not renewed this issue 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Southern Little Gardens 


Plan Now for Spring, Summer and Autumn Beauty 
By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


HY do we always put off till 
W tomorrow the things we should 
do today? And why, when we 
are familiar with flowers, know all 
about their fragrance and beauty and 
hardiness, why, 
why, why, do we 
delay .planting 
them until planting 
time is gone? Vio- 
lets bordering walks 
are everything that 
is desirable; hardy, 
fragrant, easy to 
keep, blooming all 
winter when flow- 
ers are so scarce 
that greenhouse 
ones cost a small 
fortune. Yet here all of us are, saying 
sur favorite ower, know- 
friend: have them would 


MURS. PATTERSON 


the violet is 
who 


, our 


gladly divide with us—for, the plants 
soon get too thick and matted to do 
ell unless thinned out—and do we set 
out our own walks with the precious 
little purple things? No, we don’t. We, 
most oi us, just look at them and wish 
they were growing for us, solve to 
plant them all over the place “as soon 
as we have time,” and that ends it. 

] have always said the man, woman, 
or child who sets out violets and lilacs 
and clove pinks deserves a special sort 
of crown in heaven, and | am not so 
sure it won't be given. 


* * * 
It has been a wonderful flower win- 


ter. The hardy yellow jasmine (not 
the vine but the shrub), has been in 
bloom al! winter Occasionally it 
freezes, but new buds come and with a 


warm day or two it is yellow again 


In sheltered places the “first breath of 
spring” or “baby’s breath’—it has both 
pretty names s blooming and filling 


the air with iis marvelous tragrance 


though the blossom itself is nothing to 
look rhe The iittle green Hellebore or 
Christmas rose began blooming in 
spn I fail soemiserably with pet- 


ted plants which invariably proceed to 
die on my hands that I do appreciate 
these blessed early bloomers that take 
good care of themselves, are at their 
best when all the rest of the ftlower- 
world is dead, and come year after 
year, many of them planted so long 
ago that I have no recollection of the 
time. 
2. * 

After all does any money that we 
spend, give such wonderful returns as 
that spent for flowers and shrubs? 
Dresses wear out or look absurd if 


they don’t wear out. China breaks, 
furniture gets shabby; food is grand 
and glorious while it lasts but look 


how fast it disappears and yesterday’s 


feast isn’t going to help tomorrow’s 
hunger. But green growing things 
never get old fashioned nor shabby, 


and they please you year aiter year, 
not to mention every passer-by, while 
in very practical fashion, they add to 
the value of the home, for if it had to 


be sold, nine out of ten buyers would 
want trees and shrubbery already 
growing. 

* * * 


About fifteen years ago I set out $20 
worth of bulbs. I ordered everything 
I could think of and since then they 
have spread all over the place and the 
joy they have been to me as well as 
the numbers of people to whom I have 
given them, could not be measured by 
hundreds of dollars. In the spring, 
everything that can hold flowers is 
used until the house looks like a flower 
garden. I send box after box to ab- 
sent or sick friends, I use them by the 
hundreds for graves and even then 
they are growing in such glorious pro- 
fusion that the gardens are aglow 
with them. A dollar’s worth if planted 
far apart among the shrubs will in- 
crease rapidly. Mine grow like grass 
and with no more attention. 

* * * 

When you send in your order for 
flower seed, do include some of the new 
zinnias, both dwarf and giant sorts. 
Both..are fine, and have ,such long 
blobthitig: “Seasons: that ‘if. kept: from 
goihg: to seed they: ‘bloom: practically 
all summer and, 


dwarf ones with sweet alyssum_ in 


up, dnto.the- fat: Phe, 


front of them would make 
tractive border for the giant ones. As 
zinnias have no fragrance, the sweet 
alyssum would add that to the flower 
beds and the white Hower is about the 
only thing that can be used success- 
fully with the vivid colors of the zin 
Nila. 


a very at- 


+_ * * 


A splendid hardy fall-blooming plant 
is the blue ageratum. It comes up 
year after year—blooms until killed 
by frost, requiring very little care, 
while the blue is an exquisite and un- 
usual shade, lasting a long time when 
cut and placed in water. It is very ef- 
fective with the small yellow mari- 
golds that also bloom until frost, and 
the single chrysanthemums. It’s a 
lovely color combination that one sel- 
dom sees, and if the water is changed 
the plants will all stay fresh for ten 
days and by clipping the stems, longer 


than that. We all want flowers in the 
house, but we want to use those that 
keep their freshness. 


* * & 


Do please set out a few dogwoods 


this winter. Not even in the tropics 
where flowers are so wonderful have 
] ever found anything to surpass our 


dogwoods and judas trees when plant- 
ed together, while if some evergreen 


trees are added there will be no need 


to go to New York to the Metropoli- 
tan Art gallery to look at the old mas- 
ters’ paintings with their witchery of 


here at home if you will 
and get it. 


color. It is 
only reach out 


Lots of people say they have bad 
luck with dogwood, but mine have 
done well, though sometimes they may 
need watering the first Summer. After 
that they will go on indefinitely like 
lilacs. I don’t know when they die for 
I've been seeing dogwoods in certain 
places ever since I can remember. I 
can imagine no more beautiful en- 


a country place than a drive- 
with dogwoods, white in 


trance to 
iv bordered 


the spring, and in autumn with scarlet 
leaves and berries it will give a fare- 


well beauty of color before the winter 
sleep comes on. 


* * & 
The ornamental grasses are not 
planted as much as they deserve 


have no bloom to brag 
about they are pretty for six months 
or more, require absolutely no atten- 
tion exgept to be cut down after frost 
and they can soon be divided and sub- 
divided so from one small clump there 
will soon be enough to set out at regu- 
lar intervals along the driveway in 
front of the dogwoods. Once planted 
the grasses also have the comfortable 
habit of going on forever like our old 
friend, Tennyson’s brook. The white 
ribbon could be used to alter- 
nate with the deep green as it, too, is 
hardy. 


for while they 


erass 


* * * 


Those of us who have country places 
are all in the same boat when it comes 
to getting help, so we might as well 
face things and recognize our limita- 
tions and overcome them by setting 
out the growing things that are able 
to look out for number one and when 
once planted will furnish flowers for 
our funeral and still be “doing well, 
thank you,” for our grandchildren. 


Of course when I recall my grand- 
mother’s big flower garden and think 
of the one I used to have I feel like 
bursting into tears over “the tender 
grace of a day that is dead,” but for- 
tunately this is a world in which few 
conditions are hopeless or unchange- 
able and two or three evenings spent 
with catalogs of flowering trees and 
shrubs will be an astonishing as well 
as cheering process, for the world is 
full of beautiful ones. We simply have 
to change our methods of gardening 
and set out shrubs that will last a life- 
time instead of flowers that die with 
the first frost. Of course, I am not 
advising cutting out all flowers but I 
do advise replacing them with shrubs 
when attending to them becomes a 
burden. 


| The good :die young, @s qyou’ve heard sayrt } 
But the old dye when they’re getting gray. 

















Saturday, February 25, 1922 


Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 














Pneumonia 


NEU RORA, probably more than 
any other disease, results from 
lowered body resistance. It has been 
said that it is a disease that makes us 
pay for our past 
sins. If we allow 
ourselves to be- 
come “run down” 
through improper 
eating, badly 
heated or unventi- 
lated rooms, and 
unsuitable clothing, 
we lower our vi- 
tality and take a 
chance of inviting 
pneumonia germs 
(which live in the mouths of nearly 
all persons) to settle down, raise a 
family, and cause all sorts of trouble. 
It must be stated, however, that 
only certain kinds of pneumonia 
germs which may live in the mouth 
can cause pneumonia when they get 
into the lungs. But just as there are 
carriers of scarlet fever and diphtheria 
so there are perfectly well persons 
who harbor in their mouths the dan- 
gerous kinds of pneumonia germs; 
and it is these carriers who spread 
the disease to associates whose phy- 
sical resistance has been lowered. 





DR. WASHBURN 


Pneumonia is a sputum-borne dis- 
ease, therefore great care should be 
taken during the illness to prevent 
soiling of bed clothes, carpets, furni- 
ture, and clothing with the sputum. 
[The patient should cough and spit 
into a moistened cloth and the cloth 
should be burned before it has be- 
come dry. All dishes used in the 
sick room should be kept separate 
until the patient is recovered, and 
then sterilized by boiling. The same 


is also true of clothing. 

Pneumonia is the greatest killer of 
all diseases and is especialiy fatal in 
old people; half of the deaths from 
this cause occur during the aoe 
months, so now is the timie to ta! 
all possible precautions. Avoid in- 
temperance in eating and drinking, 
unusual exposure to extreme weather, 
and poorly ventilated rooms—these 
are the chief causes which lead to 
pneumonia, 


More About a Balanced Diet 


CORRESPONDENT writes: “Jam 

a school teacher and am interested 
in knowing more about the different 
kinds of food—especially the fuel 
foods and the repair foods. When 
should each kind be increased or de- 
creased in amount? Also, please tell 
us about fruits and vegetables—and 
about the value of canned fruits?” 

Energy or fuel foods should be 
eaten to keep the body warm and to 
give strength for work. Among such 
foods are potatoes, bread, cereals, 
(rice, oatmeal, etc.), corn bread, sy- 
rup, and other sugars. To keep the 
body in repair, eat a limited amount 
of the repair foods; these foods are 
meats, eggs, cheese, nuts, peas, beans, 
and flesh foods (fish, fowls, etc.). 

It is generally thought that meats 
and other repair foods should be eaten 
in increased amounts by persons who 
do hard manual work or are exposed 
co the cold; but this is not necessary. 
It is the fuel foods which should be 
increased, for they produce both heat 
and energy. In heavy work such ar- 
ticles as bread, potatoes, butter, and 
rice should be eaten instead of more 
meats ;—they provide strength and are 
easily digested and do not cause the 
strain on the liver and kidneys pro- 
duced by eating meat. 

Fruit should be eaten every day, if 
possible. Canned fruits are good; 
cooked fruits are also good—some- 
times better than fresh fruits, though 
some fresh fruit is essential. Eat 
fresh, green vegetables whenever you 
can get them. Bulky vegetables. like 
carrots, parsnips, spinach, turnips, 
squash, and cabbage stimulate the 
bowels and prevent constipation and 
overnourishment. 


Whatever the food, it should be eat- 
en slowly and chewed thoroughly. 
A glass or two of water at meals is 
not harmful if you do not wash your 
food-down with it. Do not let any- 
one bring a grouch to the dining 
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power in proportion. 
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equal them. 


International 8-16 Cut $230 


Now $670 
and a P&O 2-furrow Plow FREE 












The International 8-16 is not a stripped tractor 
pared down to make a price, but complete with all 
essential equipment — belt pulley, fenders, platform, 
throttle governor, adjustable drawbar, angle lugs, 
This equipment, worth more than $100 and 
necessary on any tractor to make it serviceabie and safe, 
is included in the new $670 price. 


No extras to buy. 


Titan Price Now $700 


This new Titan price is sure to interest any 
man who wants a real 3-plow tractor, with belt 
Remember that 3-plow 
capacity cuts the labor cost on every field opera- 
Note that until May 1, 1922, every farmer 
purchasing a Titan tractor covered by the Special 
Offer will be given a P& O 3-furrow plow free. If 
the purchaser now owns a suitable plow we will 
substitute a tractor disk harrow. 

Greatest farm power values ever offered. 
Neither horses nor any other 


tractor ‘can 


OF AMERICA 


UNCORPORATEQ! 


f. o. b. 


Chicago 


Harvester Company’s 
Exceptional Offer 


Effective Feb. 3 to May 1, 1922 


The Harvester Company 
makes this special offer to 
apply on all new International 
8-16 and Titan 10-20 tractors 
purchased by its dealers on 
1922 account. Each farmer 
purchasing one of these Inter- 
national 8-16 tractors, for de- 
livery on or before May 1! 
next, will be given by the 
Company absolutely free, 

o. b. Chicago, a 2-furrow 
P&O plow. On the same 
terms, each farmer who pur- 
chases a Titan tractor will 
be given a 3-furrow P&O 
plow. 


f. o. b. 
Chicago 





Special Offer Expires 


Ma# Ist. See the 


McCormick - Deering 


Dealer Now! 






INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


USA 
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OTTAWA HFG. CO. 
Bm 1091 B Wood St. , Ottawa, Ks. 








What 15c Will Bring You 


ry 15 eents gives you the Pathfi 

3 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is dr From t 
Saseiclisieated weekly, published at 
the Nation's center for people everywhere ; Nation” “ 
an independent home paper that tells the Cap ital 
story of the world's news in an interesting, 
understandable way. This splendid creating, Wr costs but 
$iayear. The Pathfinderisthe Ford ofthe publishing world. 
Splendid serial and short stories and miscellany. Question Box 
answers your questions and is a mine of information. Send 2 
cents and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. 


The 15c does not pay us. but we're glad to invest in new friends. 
The Pathfinder, 726 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 
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cn COAT 95¢ 


Olive dra’ nuine — coat in 

rfect condition. pockets. 

ade for hard service. Sizes 32 we 42, 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 30 Day An- 

H niversary Sale e price 9c, plus 30c for 
mailing. Send cash or oO. 

state size wanted. Order today! 


AILANT ic STORES 
Atianta, @a. 


262 Koplin Bidg. 
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Send Today for Free Folder 
On Better Hog poueet 


M45E your hog house permanent, iieaiin 
sanitary — bui it of Hollow Tile. Saves 
money in permanency, makes money through 
healthier hogs. Warm in winter, cool in summer, 
Ideal farrowing place. Economical, little repair, 
easily cleaned, lasts for ages. 


Get more. facts about yasiows styles of hog 
houses in our beautifully illustrated folder—free. 
Your name on a postal etary it. Write today 


and ask also for our free 48-page book showing a! 
farm buildings. 

The Hollow Boities Tile Acnncigtio on 
Dept. 322, Conway Building hicago, Il. 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 
Com —* 











A LUXURIOUS SEDAN 
The Wonderful ALL- 
YEAR CAR — Electric 
STARTER and LIGHTS 
—Drive Your Own Car 
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LOST! 


One year of fruit if you don’t plant 


this spring. If you delay ordering 
until next spring, you'll have to wait 
one more year before the trees will 


bear fruit. 


ORDER NOW! 


The supply of nursery eg is grow- 


ing scarce, a large part of it was sold 
last fall. "We expect to be sold out 
before the season ends. 

Prices are as low as they will go. 
A few dollars will give you what you 
need. 


FREE CATALOG OF 


SHRUBS FRUIT TREES 
ROSE BUSHES 
HEDGE PLANTS 


with descriptions and ripening dates. 


50 Years in Business 


THE HUNTSVILLE 
NURSERIES 
Box 806 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
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Always say, 
The: Progressive Farmer” 
one of our advertisers. 
you a square deal. 





“I saw your advertisement in 
when you write 
Then we guaranice 
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, PS Founded by L. L. Polk, 1886, in Winston, 
and temporarily published there. Established in Raleigh 1888. 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
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Now, Have You Got “Loyalty”? 


THE farmers of North Carolina. South Caro- 
lina and Virginia have proved their ability 
to select a high type of men as their directors. 

Now just one more question remains to be 
answered: Have the signers got LOYALTY? 

No matter whether you favored the chosen 
director or preferred another man, have you 
got the loyalty to say: “Now that he is elected, 
he is MY director. I am going to do my blamed- 
est to help him make a success of my organi- 
zation. Instead of hurting the cause by making 
CRITICISMS to his back, I am going to make 
SUGGESTIONS to his face—or write them 
to him if it is not convenient to see him.” 

Your directors are going to have worries 
enough anyhow. You owe them this loyalty. 
Give it to them. 











HE North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service 
is getting busy on plans for informing farmers in 
boll weevil territory about how to make cotton under 
weevil conditions. Beginning Monday, twelve county 
mectings are to be held in southeastern North Caro- 
lina, the first meeting being in Monroe, February 27; 


POU 


the second in Wadesboro, February 28; and the re- 
maining mectings on the following dates: March 1, 
Rockingham; 2nd, Laurinburg; 3rd, Lumberton: 4th, 
Elizabethtown; 6th, Whiteville; 7th, Bolivia; 8th, Bur- 
gaw; 9th, Kenansville ; 10th, Clinton; and 11th, Jack- 
sonville. Each meeting begins at 11 a.m. We earn- 
estly urge every Progressive Farmer reader in the 


territory covered, not only to attend himself, but to 
urge every neighbor, white and black, to attend also. 


BVOES 

you do not think so, just consider what the 
North Carolina State Board of Health has ac- 
plished by its campaigns for anti-typhoid vac- 
and for s sanitary privies. Ten years ago— 
before these campaigns got under way—there were 
1,000 deaths a year, an average of ten per county, 
from typhoid. Last year the loss was only 280, or 
less than three per county. 


public health work pay the taxpayers? If 


com 


chanbion 





Y A vote of fifty-eight to one the Capper-Volstead 

Co6perative Marketing Bill passed the United 
States Senate on February 8. The House Bill was ac- 
cepted by the Senate, with several minor amend- 
ments which make it necessary for the measure to 
go to conference. It is confidently expected that 
it will be signed by the President within a few days. 
Passage of the Codperative Marketing Bill marks 
the greatest victory of the agricultural bloc, and the 
farm organizations which have supported it. 


SUPrPOse a better variety of cotton would yield 
$10 per acre more than the cotton you are now 
It doesn’t cost one cent more to own or 
It doesn’t cost one cent more to_pre- 
pare the land, fertilize, plant, and cultivate the bet- 
ter producing variety. The only added cost is that 
of picking and ginning the increased production and 
that is a very small proportion of the cost of mak- 
ing the crop. It is very apparent therefore that by 
growing the better variety the production cost per 
pound of cotton is decidedly reduced. 


growing. 
rent the land. 


S A result of the heavy rains and boll weevil in 
South Carolina last year (the heavy summer 
rains made the weevils twice as destructive) the cot- 
ton crop was almost eliminated in some sections. In 
a recent trip one our friends told us that last year 
he got two bales of cotton off of twenty acres—a 
tenth of a bale per acre. In 1920 he got practically 
a bale per acre. Another friend last year got one- 
half of a bale off of fifteen acres. In another case 
that we heard of, a man got last year, five bales off 
of seventy-five acres, and another four bales off of 
sixty-five acres. 


OW that the codperative marketing associations 
are a reality, it is fitting that resolutions of 
thanks were passed to the men who have borne the 
heat and burden of the day—the volunteer workers, 
the county agents,the paid canvassers, and specifi- 


cally Mr. M. O. Wilson and Director: J. R. Hutche- 
son in Virginia, Mr. L. S. Tomlinson, Dr. J. Y, Joy- 
mer, Mr. A. W. Swain and Director B. W. Kilgore in 


North Carolina, Mr. T. B. Young and Director 
W. W. Long in South Carolina. All these men and 
forces have rendered heroic service which entitles 
them to the everlasting gratitude of our farmers— 
and many others might well be mentioned. 


Trying to Fool the Tobacco Farmers 


N 1920 a group oi Virginia growers of sun-cured 
[ tovacce agreed to pool their tobacco and sell it 

together. The quality was poor but they refused 
to sell until they could get a real profit and conse- 
quently held the crop till about October 1, 1921. Lest 
we might be thought to report their results too 
favorably, we will quote from a report in a Rich- 
mond, Va., daily at the time. Here is what it said: 


“Demonstrating that codperative marketing 
by the tobacco farmers can be successfully car- 
ried on, the Virginia Sun-cured Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Association, through their selling agents, F. 
D. Williams and Company of Richmond, today 
sold in one lot 1,165.000 pounds of the 1920 crop 
of the members of the association. 

“This pool is confined to the sun-cured field, 
and its members live mainly in the area com- 
posed of Caroline, Louisa, Hanover, Fluvanna, 
and Goochland Counties. The association has 
662 members. 


“The total price paid aggregated nearly 
$200,000, and brought an average price of $16. 25 
per hundred, the price fixed by the association, 
as compared with $9 received by non-association 
members who sold their tobacco in the old way. 
The 1920 crop was of a very inferior quality, 
and the farmers are highly pleased at the prices 
received.” 

These were the facts as given by the Virginia 
press. Now come the buyers and warehousemen 
who are fighting codperative marketing, and take 
the case of one farmer-member of this Virginia To- 
bacco Growers’ Association who grew an exception- 
ally poor quality of tobacco and evidently delivered 
it in bad condition and, therefore, after paying 2%4 
cents a pound for packing and redrying, etc, he net- 
ted only a little over 5 cents a pound. 

Let us say first, suppose one farmer did net only 
5 cents under codperative marketing, even so, that 
was 10 times as much as we saw some South Caro- 
lina farmers get on their tobacco sold under the 
auction system last fall. We saw more than one 
farmer sell for %4 cent a pound. But the important 
point is just this that while some individual grower 
of this sun-cured pool may have netted only 5 cents 
on damaged tobacco, practically all these Virginia 
growers were so delighted with the profits they got 
for this 1920 tobacco that they straightway agreed 
to pool all their 1921 tobacco and signed up many 
more farmers and many more pounds than they had 
signed up the year before. 

That is the one and sufficient answer to this latest 
attempt to fool the tobacco farmers. 


Strong Leadership for the Tobacco Mar- 
keting Association 


HE farmers of North Carolina, Virginia, and 
"T souti Carolina have vindicated the faith of 

those who had confidence in their judgment 
and business intelligence. In both the tri-state to- 
bacco marketing association and in the North Caro- 
lina State Cotton Marketing Association, the farm- 
ers have proved their ability to select men of the 
highest qualifications as directors. 

Consider the director elected from the Raleigh dis- 
trict. Said the Raleigh Times the other day (in 
substance) “If the farmers are going to select men 
of the type of R. B. Whitley as directors, we are 
going to throw away about all doubts as to the suc- 
Practically the same thing 
all three 


cess of the movement.” 
may said of the directors elected 
states. Look at all the 
ence Special.” They are confidence-compelling men. 

Not only magnificent lot of been 
chosen as directors, but the directors have them- 
selves acted with wisdom in their choice of officers. 


be in 


have a men 


For president two men were at first put forward. 
These were Mr. J. M. Galloway of Guilford County, 
N. C., who is said to be the largest tobacco planter 
in the world in addition to being a man of the 
finest personal qualities, and Mr. George A. Nor- 
wood of Goldsboro, who is one of the ablest busi- 
ness men in North Carolina and one of the state’s 
finest citizens,.although growing but a small! quan- 
tity of tobacco... In of the tremendous 
responsibility resting on thé president, Mr. Galloway 
refused ‘to ‘let tis” name “be: considered ' for’ that 
place, but accepted a place on the executive com- 


view 


names in last week’s “Refer- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


mittee, and Mr. Norwood was drafted into. service 
as president. 

Everywhere we have been since the meeting tie 
comment has been: “No fitter man could have been 
than Mr. Norwood. Although his farming 
interests not large, he absolutely 
supreme need oi the That need 
banker-farmer of the highest business and financiul 
and a man whom everybody 
plicitly trusts, to put the organization on a thor- 
oughly sound business basis.” George A Norwood 
will do that! 

The vice-president from Virginia is Mr. Joseph 
M. Hurt, a man who achieved large success in the 
business world but who for years now has been 
nothing but a farmer. He and Secretary-Treasurer 
M. O. Wilson have been two of the chief factors in 
the wonderful campaign which has won a sign-up of 
25,000 Virginia growers out of a 27,000 total in the 
state. South Carolina’s vice-president is Mr. Bright 
Williamson. He is a man of superb business quaii- 
fications and unusual public spirit, who for months 
has thrown heart and soul into the co- 
Operative marketing movement. The same thing 
is true of Director T. C. Watkins, Jr., of Virginia, 
elected on the executive committee 

The successful sign-up of more than half the 
growers in three states was itself a great victory. 
The election of directors and officers has also been 
a great victory. There are yet other victories to win 
and with men of this type to lead us, they will surely 
be achieved. 


Business and Farming Ability Unite for 
Better Cotton Marketing 

HE coéperative cotton marketing movement 

Means simply this—that the best business and 

the best farming ability to be found in all 


the ranks of those growing cotton will be united to 
financing, and better 


chosen 
are Meets the 


hour. is for a 


qualifications, im- 


himself 


secure wiser marketing, better 
prices for the growers. 

“We want the best business ability we can find to 
help us solve this problem. If there is a business 
man or banker who also grows cotton and is genu- 
inely interested in getting better prices for the pro- 
ducer, we want his help.” Such has been the declar- 
ation of signers everywhere. 

In North Carolina the election of directors has re- 
sulted in just such a fine combination of farming 
ability and business ability to manage the affairs of 
the cotton marketing association. 

We haven’t space just here to call the roll of all 
the directors and review their records, but we do 


wish to call attention to the type of men these 
directors have chosen from among themselves as 
head officers of the organization. And by 
head officers we do not mean the selling agents 


and specialists to be chosen later, but the executive 
committeemen who are charged in a special degree 


with the oversight of the organization. This exe- 
cutive committee consists of the president, vice- 
president, and three other directors. 

For president Mr. W. H. Austin of Johnston 


County has been chosen. Mr. Austin operates more 
farm and also controls what 
in 


than a hundred-horse 
is said to be the largest department store 
“selling all that farmers have to buy and buy- 


the 
state, 
ing all that farmers have to sell”—as we are declir- 
ing on the next page that Southern merchants ought 
to do. He is one of the safest business men in the 
state and was one of the first to throw his 
influence to the codperative marketing movemen.. 


whole 
A fine type of progressive, successful, scientific 
farmer is Mr. R. W. Christian of Cumberland Coun- 
ty, chosen vice-president of the Cotton Marketing 
He has 1,100 acres under cultivation 
and has been farming all his life. He is especiaily 
seed improvement, practices a sound 
and gives much attention to stock- 


Association. 
interested in 
diversification, 
raising. 

Mr. B. O. Townsend, secretary-treasurer, comes 
from Harnett County, where he has made a reputa- 
tion for progressive methods both in farming and 
business. He was a pioneer in the long staple cot- 
ton industry and an acknowledged leader in the 
sign-up movement. 

The other two members of the executive com- 
mittee are Ex-Congressman Lee D. Robinson of 
Anson,,Dr. G. M. Pate of Robeson, and Mr. Daniel 
W. Patrick of Greene. County, all men distinguished 
for business.and farming ability. .Under such lead- 
ership there, should; be no .dovbt about. the wise 
management of the cotton marketing organization. 
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Cheap Labor Means Cheap Cotton 


A Message to the New Orleans Cotton Conference 
By CLARENCE POE 








. O. EVERETT, 
¢ ‘are New Orleans Cotton Conference, 
New Orleans, La. 


M”’ 
Dear Sir:— 

As the originator of the Southern States Cotton 
Conference, you ask for suggestions as to what can 
be done to improve conditions for the Southern cot- 
ton grower. 

In answer I would say that there are a number of 
ways of making cotton-growing more profitable. No 
one method alone is sufficient. The patient is suffer- 
ing from a complication of diseases, and several va- 
rieties of treatment must be given. 

I. 

Of course one way to increase cotton prices is 
through coéperative marketing. At the present time 
the Southern farmer sells his cotton crop on a glut- 
ted market. The first one or two million bales that 
come on the market satisfy the immediate needs of 
the spinner—and then with the market already sat- 
iated and unresponsive, we proceed to force on it 
6,000,000 to 10,000,000 additional bales in the next 
ninety days. 

Nor will this condition ever be remedied without 
codperative marketing. We may all we 
please about “living at home,” but so long as crop 
prices remain as low as they are, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Southern cotton growers will continue to go 
into debt for supplies. They will not own their cot- 
ton after it is grown. And it will be forced on the 
market by a credit-system which demands that the 
grower deliver the cotton immediately after he gins 
it—so as to-insure safe possession to the creditors. 
While if the men whose actual toil made the crop 
controlled its sale, they would often say, “We know 
how much time and sweat and labor we and our 
families have put into this crop and we are entitled 
to a better price,” it too often happens that the 
creditor simply thinks, “Well, all I am interested in 
is to get my money back and my account settled, so 
I will sell right away.” 


preach 


Another needed remedy for low-priced cotton is 
regulation of production. And here, it seems to me, 
your conference should urge a constructive and 
positive program rather than a negative one. It is 
not enough just to tell growers, “You must not plant 
so much cotton.” We must develop satisfactory 
cash markets for products other than cotton. Oth- 
erwise the farmer must often sell these other prod- 
ucts for less than their real worth. Furthermore, 
an individual farmer in selling hay, or corn, or hogs, 
must often waste almost as much time as it took to 
raise the product—which doubles the cost of produc- 
tion to him. 

Broadminded merchants must do more to make 
markets for products other than cotton, Too often 
there has been a feeling that the time merchant de- 
liberately required crop-mortgage customers to 
plant an excessive cotton acreage simply in order to 
enable Mr. Merchant to profit by selling these men 
supplies. And often the merchant will buy hay, 
corn, 
from his local farmers. If they don’t raise the right 
grade or put it up right. he should tell them how. 


Farmers have a right to say to their local dealers, 
“lf we buy from your shelves, you buy from our 
farms.” 

Hil. 


But individual merchants alone cannot solve this 
problem. Along with codperative marketing of cot- 
ton, we must develop codperative marketing for 
other products. At least one additional or secondary 
“money crop” should be raised on every cotton 
grower’s farm. In one community farmers may 
concentrate-on sweet potatoes, having their codper- 
ative curing house and marketing association. In 
another case they may raise hogs and market codp- 
eratively. In another case, hay. In another case, 
soy beans. And so on. 


The main point here is this: If coOperative mar- 
keting and sound business in.cotton-growing makes 
cotton especially profitable, there will be an almost 
irresistible tendency to plant too much cotton—un- 
less we also develop profitable markets for other 
crops. Consequently, codperative marketing and 
community codperation in production must proceed 
with other crops as well as cotton. We must regu- 





and meal from the West instead of buying® 


late the production of cotton by making conditions 
such that it wiil be profitable to grow crops other 
than cotton. 
if 

There are other considerations even more funda- 
mental, however, that I hope your conference will 
grapple with. Both Dr. Street and yourself have 
mentioned them. If I could write one great big 
motto to hang across the wall of your assembly 
hall and to be the conclusion of every speech to your 
meeting, I would select these words: 


CHEAP LABOR MEANS CHEAP COTTON 


No wonder the late Walter H. Page with his 
world-outlook declared over and over again that 
cheap labor had been the South’s greatest curse and 
that that doctrine had cost the South leadership. 


V. 


As I have so often said in The Progressive Farmer, 
cotton has been a cheap crop heretofore because it 
has been made with cheap labor. It has brought a 
low price because the labor that produced it re- 
ceived a low wage. 

It has brought a low price because it has been 
largely a child-labor crop; and because the labor 
which has produced it has lived largely urder “slum 
conditions.” We talk about the evil effects of child 
labor in the cotton factories, and labor leaders in 
such industries see that child labor reduces wages 
for all adult laborers; but we have not thought 
enog@gh about the same wage-reducing effect of 
child labor in the cotton field. Labor leaders and 
weliare workers have had much to say about 
“sweated labor” and poor housing conditions, crowd- 
ed slums and tenements, and the bad effect of these 
conditions on city industrial workers; but almost 
nothing has been said about the sweated labor and 
the slum-like crowded cabins in Southern cotton 
production and the consequent effect on our South- 
ern agricultural workers. 


Nowhere else in the country is child labor so 
largely depended upon in farming as in the South. 
Nowhere else is so much farm labor done by women. 
Nowhere else are farm laborers housed in homes 
so crowded and ill-equipped. In Iowa 86 per cent 
of ‘the homes have telephones; in South Carolina 5 
per cent. In Utah 45 per cent of the farm homes 
have electric or gas light; in the South about 2 2 per 
cent. In Nebraska 75 per cent of the farm homes 
have automobiles; in five Southern states less than 
10 per cent. 

Vi. 


What if some one says that it is largely Negroes 
who work their children in this way—who work 
their women in this way—who must live in such 
crowded slum-like cabins as has just been sug- 
gested? 


That fact does not alter the situation or affect the 
argument I am making. If the Negro cotton farmér 
makes cotton under such conditions, the white cot- 
ton farmer must face and meet this low-wage com- 
petition or eventually go under. If the Negro gets 
low wages, the mits man is going to get low 
wages, So long as millions of Negroes make cotton 
under the conditions just suggested, they are going 
to pull down cotton prices for all our white farm- 
ers. 


No matter whether they are Negroes, Chinese or 
Japanese, if several million people make cotton on a 
wage-basis or price-basis which forces them to live 
half-clad, hali-fed, half-housed, they force down 
prices fdr all the rest of us and force the rest of us 
to take prices which prevent us from maintaining 
high standards of living. 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE SONG OF THE FROGS” 


ERE’S another seasonable poem by the late 
Walter Malone of Memphis—a song about the 
first harbingers of spring: 


When the soft south 
streams are flowing, 

It is then I hear a croaking in the 

By and by the notes grow stronger, 
grows longer, 

Though the music still is just a little harsh. 

Oh, you little hump-backed hero, you defy the Winter Nero, 

And a thrilling message of delight you bring; 
you quaint amphibious satyr, in your ever 
clatter. 

You have brought the first glad tidings of the spring. 


till 








wind is blowing, and the melted 
marsh; ’ 
and the little strain 


welcome 


Soon your brethren join singing, the tangled 
swamps are ringing, 

And my heart is bounding blithely at your call. 

Soon the swaying reeds and rushes shall be thrilled by notes 
of thrushes; 

But your bagpipe made the summons first of all. 

Soon shall come the swift song-sparrows, like a flight of 
feathered arrows, 
And the mocking-bird 
Too, Fae come the rose and lily, hyacinth, 


your 


and redbird and the wren; 
crocus, daff- 


Pm a old, old world shall then, be young: again 
—Walter Malone. 
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We are never going to get on a basis of perma- 
nently prontable cotton prices until the congestion 
or disproportion of cheap Negro labor in cotton pro- 
duction is remedied. 


How is it 
remedy 


going to be remedied? I believe the 
for this evil, as for a great proportion of 
is to be found in the simple formula of ys 
It may take us a long time to realize it, bu 

» got to do it before we get out of the es 





bie we are in. “Educate a Negro and spoil a hoe 
hand” has been said a long time. I say that the 
more Negro hands we can “spoil” in this way and 
send into other industries, the better for the South. 
li hali the Negroes who are in cotton growing 
should go to mines, railroads, factories, and city 
work, cotton prices would immediately receive a 


permanent boost. 


. 


VII. 


Of course it may be asked, “Would not the send- 
ing of a large part of our white farmers into other 
work boost prices in the same proportion?” It would 
not, because the prices of a product are going to be 
governed largely by the living standards and wage- 
basis of the people who produce it. If there had 
been no slave labor in the South with its example 
of cabins for houses, rags for clothes, and fat-meat 
and cornbread for dict, if cotton had always been 
made by white farmers with living standards such 
as Northern white farmers have, cotton would ‘a!- 
ways have brought 50 per cent more than it has. 


IX. 


The great hope and ambition of my life is to he!p 
develop a splendid and worthy white civilization in 
the rural South. But I ame also most profoundly 
convinced that, as you say, “we have got to lift the 
Negro up or he will pull us down.” As I said in The 
Progressive Farmer recently: 

“And just so long as we imagine that we can 
have compulsory attendance for white children. 
without compulsory attendance for Negro chil- 
dren, we are going to pay the penalty in lower 
prices for cotton and tobacco. Suppose Negro 
children are kept out of school to help make an 
overproduction that forces down prices. Then 
because of the very fact that prices are so low, 
white parents begin to say, ‘Well, at present 
prices I can’t make enough to pay my debts un® 
less I take my children out of school so as to 
help me make a bigger crop’—and prices go 
down lower still.” 

Suppose the cheap Negro labor of the South gets a 
common school education. When it does, it learns 
about the better wages offered in cities, mines, rail- 


roads, shops. More of it goes there. The result is to 
raise wages for the Negroes who stay behind in the 
South—and just in proportion as Negro wages in- 


crease, just in that preportion are white wages in- 
creased. And just as wages increase, just so will 
cotton prices imecerease. And just in proportion as 


wages and prices increas, just in that proportion will 
wealth increase, bank deposits increase, merchants’ 
patronage increase—and so on and so on. “Cheap 
labor means cheap cotton”—and cheap cotton means 
bad business for the whole South. 

Yours sincerely, 


CLARENCE POE. 
“The Farmer’s Platform” 


OUR “Farmer’s Platform” is the best short 
one I ever saw. I think the whole farm 
community is in your debt for formulating it 


so clearly, concisely, yet comprehensively, as you 


have done. GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


Philadelphia, Pa. s 
COR. 10:13—There hath no temptation taken 
t you but such as is common to man: but God 
is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able; but will with the tempta- 
tion also make a way to escape that ye may be able 
to bear it. 
Psalms 24:1—The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof; the world, and they that dwell therein. 


‘ A Thought for the Week 


O ONE, but he who has partaken thereof, can 
N understand the keen delight of hunting in 

lonely lands; the long days of toil and hardship, 
resolutely endured and crow ned at the end with tri- 
umph. In after years there shall come forever to 
his mind the memory of the endless prairies shim- 
mering in the bright sun; of vast snow-clad wastes 
lying desolate under gray skies; of the melancholy 
marshes; of the rush of mighty rivers; of the breath 
of the evergreen forest in summer; of the crooning 
of ice-armored pines at the touch of the winds of 
winter; of cataracts roaring between hoary moun- 
tain masses; of its immensity and mystery; and of 
the silences that brood in its still depths. —Theodore 
Roosevelt in “The Wilderness Hunter.” 


WHY THE EDITOR LEFT TOWN 


following items appeared in his paper: 
“Mrs. Thomas W. Johnson read an article for the women’ 3 
clubs entitled, ‘Personal Devils. Seventeen were present.’ 
“Mr. John Crouse shipped a carload of hogs to Kansas City 
one day last week. Three of his neighbors went in with him 
to make up the load.” 


It was because the 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


DD a bunch or spoonful of raisins 

to the child’s lunch basket. 

Blue tissue paper or an old sheet 
which has been dipped in blueing, wrap- 
ped around white garments will keep 
them from yellowing. 

Plain white writing paper is generally 
preferred by people of good taste, al- 
though very light shades of dull buff, 
blue, or grey are also used. 

The men are more apt to get to work 
early and the children to be on time for 
school if mother has a fireless cooker to 
help get breakfast. 

Children’s short dresses made with 
matching bloomers are both practical and 
fashionable. Some of the little frocks of 
solid color chambray are trimmed with 
checked goods of the same color. 

Silks and woolens should not be rub- 
bed in washing. Squeeze them through 


the wringer or between the hands 
in lukewarm suds of mild soap until 
they are clean. See that. the rinsing 


water is the same temperature as that 
used in washing. 

Amy Kaukonen, the _ new mayor of 
Fairport, Ohio, is just 25. She has start- 
ed her official career with a declaration 
of war on violation of the prohibition 
law. Are you seeing to it that officials 
that will enforce the law are being elect- 
ed in your community? 

If you live on a much traveled high- 
way, it may pay you to advertise your 
products for sale on a neat sign by the 
roadside. One clever woman had a sign 
which read: “Try Our Country Cousin 
Cream Candy,” and another had special 
packages of fruit for motor parties ad- 
vertised. Fresh eggs, vegetables, dressed 
poultry, and many other things may be 
sold in this way. 


General Directions for Crochet 


HAIN: Make a 

needle. With the hook draw the 
thread through this loop. Continue 
always drawing the thread through 
the last loop, to form a chain of the 
desired length. See figure A. 


"Ringte Crochet 





slip on crochet 

















CROCHET WORK 
Slip Stitch: Put needle, holding 1 
loop through work and draw thread 


through, and pull loop thus made 
through first loop. 
Single Crochet: Put needle, holding 


1 loop, tarough work and draw thread 
through. This will leave 2 loops on 
needle. Throw thread over needle and 
draw through the two loops. See Fig- 
ure B. 

Half Double Crochet: Throw thread 
once over needle, put needle into work 
and pull through; this leaves 3 loops 
on needle. Throw thread over needle 
and pull through 3 loops at once. 

Double Crochet: With needle holding 
1 loop, throw thread once over needle, 
put needle into work and draw thread 
through. This will leave 2 loops on 
needle. Throw thread once over needle 
and put through 2. Again throw 
thread over needle and pull through 
remaining 2. 

Treble Crochet: Wrap thread twice 
around needle, insert needle into work 
and pull thread through, leaving 4 
loops on needle. Work off 2 at a time 
the same os for double crochet. 

To Narrow: Draw loop through 1 
stitch, then draw loop through next 
stitch, thread over, draw through all 
loops on needle. 


To Widen: Make 2 stitches in same 


space. 
The widening or narrowing in cro- 
chet should always be done on the 


second stitch from beginning and next 
to last stitch at ending af needle. 

Fillet Crochet is worked in open 
|Blosed 


and 


meshes (sometimes called 


and “blocks”), shown in the 
charts as black and white squares. 
The only stitches used are chain and 
double crochet. 

For Foundation Chain, make 3 times 
as many chs as the number of meshes 
in first row of chart. If the first mesh 
is open (space), make 5 additional 
chains for turning; if the first mesh is 
closed (block) add 3 chs. When the 
first row begins with an open mesh, 
skip the first 7 chs on foundation ch; 
when the first mesh is closed, skip 3 
chs on foundation ch. The ch. 3 at 
beginning of row counts as Ist dc 
of a closed mesh and the last dc 
worked in row below must be skipped 
to avoid increase. 

Open Mesh: 1 
sts (chs or dc),1d 

Closed Mesh: 1 dc indc row below, 
1 dc for each of the next 2 sts (chs or 
dc), 1 dec in next dc;7dc make 2 
closed meshes and 3 dc 


‘ aie ” 
spaces 


dc, ch 2, skip 2 


c. in next st. 


are added for 
each additional closed mesh. 

In shaping filet crochet 
increase at beginning of a row by 
ch 5, 1 dc in first d c in row below 
(making a sloped edge); increase at 
end of row by making last dc under 
chain of last mesh in row below, then 
ch 2and’ make an additional d ¢ in same 
of row below. 


sweaters, 


space 
Decrease at beginning of a row by 
ch 3,1 dc¢in second dc of row below; 
decrease at end of row by omitting the 
ch 2 when making the last mesh and 
working the 2 last dc off asl de. 


Property Rights of Our Children 


RE the property rights of our chil- 

dren respected in the home? Do we 
recognize their right to their things as 
we wish them to respect ours? 

Thesé are questions which have come 
to us in the training of our two and 
four-year-old boys. 

Every one knows how strong is the 
instinct of possession, and how early i 
manifests itself in the tendencies of 
little children. 

Our oldest son, Jerome, is of a very 
cautious deliberate nature, prizing very 
highly everything that is given to him. 
So I decided when he was two years 
old, to allow him to have one of the 
drawers in my own personal desk. It 
delighted the child, gave him a place to 
keep some of his own particularly per- 





1215S—Ladies’ and Misses’ Nc gligee.—Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 40, and 44 inches 
bust measure Size 36 requires 334 
yards of 36-inch material with 4% yard 
%6. inch contrasting. 


1164—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 


8 years. Size 4 requires 2 yards of 
32-inch material with 534 yards bind- 
ing. 


9252—Ladies’ Corset Cover.—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 





| Address Pattern Department, 


days required to fill orders. 
Price of our Fashion Catalog 10 cents. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





Two patterns, ordered at one time 25 cents. 


The spring issue is now ready. 
The Progressive Farmer. 





sonal things, and at the same time aided 
his mother by keeping out of sight the 
hundred and one little insignificant keep- 
sakes so dear to the heart of a child. 


One look into this drawer would as- 
sure you of the great necessity for such 
a place, for there we find all of his Sun- 
day school papers strung with yarn into 
a neat booklet. There, too, his small 
paper-covered books, such as the minia- 
ture set of the famous Jessie Wilcox 
Smith’s Mother Goose. Two tiny silver 
fish received at Sunday school for bring- 
ing in new scholars repose in the drawer, 
beside a small piece of an old bed spring 
given to him by a 10-year-old boy, his idol 
in the neighborhood. Toy paper money, 
Easter cards and valentines, a box of 
nuts, bolts and washers for fixing his 
coaster wagon, scissors, crayon, bits of 
string, yarn, a blunt needle, and a dozen 
smooth pebbles are but part of the mis- 
cellany in that drawer. 

Occasionally, we clean out the drawer, 
rearranging things and discarding those 
that have little value. This gives the 
child an idea of the present value of 
things and he is the judge, with only 
suggestions as to what things shall be 
thrown out. 


One day, 
playing in the house 


when other children were 
with our boys, 


noticed that Jerome became very ner- 
vous because the children were rum- 
maging through hig drawer. At first I 
thought it very selfish of him. But I 


soon realized that that was his own very 
personal property, and other children, or 
even other members of the family, had 
no right there. 

Since then, playmates may 
with the many toys in the play corner 
near this desk, but they are not allowed 
to go through Jerome's drawer without 
his permission, 

When Brother John became two, I 
gave him the lower drawer in the desk, 
and his rights as owner are respected 
in the same way. 

Some of you may say that this would 
tend to make children selfish, but in our 
case it has been just the contrary, for 
these boys are happy in that they know 
where their things are. And instead of 
having to hunt to the bottom of a basket 
for some trivial thing, they go at once 
to the desk drawer, and find it easily. 

Let us give our children a definite 
place for their things, respect that place 
for their own personal use, and see what 
a pride they take in having their own 


always play 

















measure. Size 36 requires 7g yard of 
36-inch material with 1% yards edg- 
ing. 

1254—Cirls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, | 
and 12 years. Size 8 requires 3 
yards of %-inch material with '% 
yard 36-inch lining. 

1161—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes %, 40, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size % 


requires 2% yards of 32-inch mate- 
rial. 


Ten 








rights in the home—Edith 
in Kindergarten Associa- 


recognized 
Riland Cross, 
tion Leaflet. 


Morning Sickness 


BOUT half the young mothers ex- 

perience nausea in the morning. 
It may be the first symptoms noted 
and usually commences two or three 
weeks after the beginning of the period 
It is important to do all one can + 
ward off the first attack as the tenda- 
ency to vomit is easily established. 

To ward off nausea be as happy as 
you can. Act just as though your di- 
verting your mind with happy thoughts 
were essential, not because of this, but 
because you want your child to inherit 
gladness. Forget yourself, your work 
and your worries. Enjoy your music, 


read happy stories, gloat over your 
best china, get your husband to realize 
how important it is to take you to 
merry entertainments and social gath- 
erings and then get out with your 
flowers but let someone else do the 
heavy work. Sleep on the porch or 


with your face in the window. If the 


breeze is too strong tack a piece of 
thin cotton cloth across it. Eat only 
light, easily digested food. Try to avoid 


anticipation of nausea. 


To relieve morning sickness one ¢2n 


try several things. Often chewing a 
iittle dry food before rising, such as 
crisp crackers or toast will accomplish 


this: they must be swallowed without 
liquid. Some find comfort in sipping a 
erp of hot tea or coffee half an hour 


before rising. There is a homely old 
custom of eating freshly popped corn 
without butter on it. The enly danger 
in recommending this is that one ) 
be tempted to eat it a little stale, 
then there is likely to be a case of in- 
digestion to cure. Six small meals a 





day instead of three large ones, the last 
very light, are often a cure. 
If it continues there is a cause for 


morning sickness, and a doctor should 
be consulted. It is not a necessary 
evil, As one kind physician said, 
“Surely the medical profession would 
have advanced very little if it had not 
done so enough to free mothers of 
such persistent and unnecessary dis- 
comfort.” 


Is There a Demand for Country 
Butter? 
S THERE a demand for country but- 


ter? Generally speaking there is not. 
That is, there is no demand for the usual 
product that floods the market, particu- 
larly during the spring and summer, a 
tallowy, sticky, greasy product without 
taste or flavor and that becomes strong 
in a day or two. 
firm country butter with a 
natural yellow color, a grainy texture 
and sweet flavor, there always has been 
and always will be a large demand. 

In every city there is a certain 
of people willing and able to pay for 
good butter. With this class no cream- 
ery butter, no matter how fine it may be, 
can take the place of the homemade. 

In the production of butter, 
most essential things are cleanline 


For x 0d 


class 


the two 
ss and 


the feeding of the cow. No amount of 
care and pains will make good butter 
when the cow is ‘not properly fed. 

In the handling of butter some } 
wives have the habit of beating i 
a spoon, This breaks the textures 
renders it slick and sticky. It sh 





not be worked any more than is 


sary to wash the milk from it. but 
it is imperative that every particle of 
milk be removed so that it will not cet, 
strong. The ideal way to wash butter 


«4 


is to put it under a running stream. but 
when this is not available a paddle may 
be used and water poured on and off 
until it is entirely free of milk. 

There are many farmers’ bulletins on 
this subject that may be had for the ask- 


ing by writing to the Dairy Division of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. ¢ 
By studying these and exercising a ]i 
care and precaution as to cleanliness, no 
farm wife need complain she cannot sell 
(Continued on page 16, column #6.) 














JELLO 


Americas most famous dessert 


aera NE of the prime merits of Jell-O is that it is always 
| (Mee ready. With a package of JellO on the emergency 
VAtese aes 

eds #%) shelf and some boiling water, there is no trouble in 


-4 Preparing a dessert which is sure to come out right. 
, By the addition of fruit or cream an endless variety 
SP may be luced i the > “What shall we 

. ay be produced and the question, lat snail we 
have for dessert?” is nearer solution than it possibly can be in a 
household where Jell-O has no place. The recipes below, which are 
illustrated at the side, are typical of scores of others. 


VR 4 
a ya 


Orange Jell-O 


Dissolve a package of Orange Jell-O in a pint of boiling water 
and set in a cold place to harden. Turn out on a plate and serve 
plain or with whipped cream. 


Impenal Salad 


Drain juice from half a can of pineapple, add one teaspoontul 
of vinegar and enough water to make a pint. Heat to boiling point 
and add one package of Lemon Jell-O. Just as Jell-O begins to set, 
add three slices of canned pineapple, cubed, one-half can Spanish 
pimentos, shredded, and one medium size cucumber, salted and cut 
fine. Mould in individual moulds or in one large mould and slice 
Serve with cream salad dressing. 


Cherry Jell-O 


Cherry Jell-O has the peculiarly pleasant cherry flavor which 
is so much enjoyed by lovers of good things to eat. It is, of course, 
the pure fruit flavor. The plain dessert is made by dissolving a 
package of Cherry Jell-O in a pint of boiling water, and is served 
either with or without whipped cream. 


Mrs. Rorers Jambolaya 


Fill a mould or tall glasses a little more than half full of mixed 
sliced fruits, oranges and bananas and other fruits in season. Dhs- 
solve one package of Orange Jell-O in one pint of boiling water. 
When cool pour it over the fruit in the mould or glasses. Chopped 
nuts may be added. Set away to harden.—Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


Raspberry Bavanan Cream 


Wash one box of raspberries and sprinkle with four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Dissolve a package of Raspberry Jell-O in three 
fourths pint of boiling water and when cold and still liquid whip to 
consistency of whipped cream. Then fold in the raspberries and 
juice. Set in acold place to harden. Serve with whipped cream 
and garnish with fresh berries. Use canned berries when fresh are 


out of scason 


Our new Jell-O Book showing Jell-O as used North, East, 


South and West will be sent free upon request. A special de luxe 
book of JellO menus will be sent for twenty cents in stamps. 


“Yhe Genesee Pure Food Company, LeRoy,NewYork 


Canadian Factory at Bridgebu rg, Ontario. 
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You can’t set fire to the Barn 
with an EVEREADY Flashlight! 


How many barns and other farm buildings have been burned to the ground— 
how many homes reduced to ashes—by fire from matches, candles, oil lamps 
and lanterns! And all would have been prevented 
by carrying an Eveready Flashlight. Eveready has for- 
ever removed the fire hazard from the farm. Eveready 
is a cold light — flameless — cannot ignite anything. 





You will insure your property against fire for the small 
price of an Eveready Flashlight. And in addition to its 
safety from fire, Eveready is the handiest portable light 
ever invented for use everywhere about the place. 





EVEREADY UNIT CELLS 


The battery is the power house of 
the flashlight. It’s easy to keep 





* - - your flashlight always in working 
order with bright- burning, long 
° . Init Cells. Tt fi 
For sale at Electrical, Hardware, Sporting Goods, Drug, and Auto po trom oon flashlights 





Accessory Shops; Garages; General Stores, 





AMERICAN EVEREADY WORKS (of National Carbon Company, Inc.) LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
ATLANTA CHICAGO 
National Carbon Company, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Bea ne — s - . ela 


‘be sure it’s an Eveready” 
























sing Fertilizers Profitably 


‘‘Making More Money From Farming in 1922’’ Would Not be Com- 
plete Without Some Suggestions for the Better Use of Fertilizers 


OULD you be willing to give a 

W wm of nitrate of soda costing 
about $60 for 3,220 peunds of 
seed cotton worth about $193? Would 
you be willing to give a ton of acid 
phosphate costing about $15 for 733 
pounds of seed cotton worth about 
$44? Or would you be willing to give 
one ton of kainit costing about $12, in 
exchange for 1,080 pounds of cotton 
worth about $65? The chances are 
you ~would be willing to make any or 
all these exchanges. And that is just 
what some farmers in the central part 
of Alabama have been doing under the 
direction of the Alabama Experiment 
Station. 

The figures mentioned above are not 
fictitious. Neither do they represent 
an isolated incident or accident. They 
represent the average increases in pro- 
duction of cotton from the use of these 
fertilizers in 48 field tests. This partic- 
ular group of tests was confined to one 
of the several general soil divisions of 
the state. Moreover, they covered a 
period of 11 years. They offer a splen- 
did guide for fertilizing practice in that 
section, 

The figures quoted above are given 
here primarily to show that fertilizers, 
properly used, pay well. In many sec- 
tions of the South the farmers are al- 
ready convinced of that fact. In oth- 
ers they are not so sure. The upper- 
most question in the minds of most 
farmers is how to use fertilizers to get 
best value from them. 

The fertilizer question in the South 
long years ago resolved itself into a 
question of phosphorus, nitrogen and 
potash and how to use them. The 
quantities of each to use and especially 
the relative proportion of each to use 
has been the object of endless experi- 
mentation. 


Sources of Fertilizer Elements 
AGP phosphate is the standard 

source of phosphorus in the South. 
There is no need for entering into a 
discussion of the relative merits of 
other sources. Acid phosphate has 
definitely. established and proved it- 
self in the South. 

Southern farmers are at a _ loss 
sometimes to know what to choose as 
a source of nitrogen. Relative costs 
have much to do with this. This phase 
of the question was discussed in a 
previous article in this series. 

It is usually assumed that a pound 
of nitrogen in cottonseed meal and a 
pound of nitrogen in nitrate of soda or 
ammonium sulphate are of equal value 
in producing crops. As a general thing, 
this may be accepted as true. But un- 
published data developed by the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station show that 
on soils of five out of the seven gen- 
eral soil divisions of the state, a pound 
of nitrogen in cottonseed meal pro- 
duces more pounds of seed cotton than 
a pound of nitrogen from nitrate of 
soda. This might be explained by the 
greater ease with which nitrate of 
soda is leached from the soil. On one 
soil division the nitrogen from nitrate 
of soda showed up slightly better than 
that from cottonseed meal, while on 
still another it made a remarkably 
superior showing. But when costs 
were figured on the basis of $40 per 
ton for meal and $60 per ton for nitrate 
of soda, it was found that $1 invested 
‘n nitrate of soda made more pounds of 
cotton in every division b-t two than 


did the cottonseed meal. One of these 
two divisions, unfavorable to nitrate of 
soda, the black belt. wed no proftt 
from the use of nitroreronus fertilizers. 
One small soil Givi ien in the extreme 
northwest section of the ste:e showed 
so much greater beneft irom the use 
of cottonsed meal as a source of nitro- 
gen that that source proved more 


profitable at $40 per ton than nitrate of 
soda at $60. In this case, the most ex- 
pensive source of nitrogen proved to 
be most profitable. But this is contrary 
to the rule, and it probably would be 
well for each farmer who does not 
know for certain that this is true on 
his farm to use the cheaper source. 
There is no evidence at hand as to 
the most desirable source of potash. 





Usually however, the high-grade mate- 
rial is cheaper because of the lesser 
freight charges and less hauling. 


Potash Pays on Many Soils 


OR several years past there has 

been a doubt in the minds of many 
farmers and investigators as to whether 
the use of potash fertilizers paid on 
any but the exceptional soils. A sum- 
mary of the results of 212 fertilizer 
tests in Alabama throws much light on 
this question and offers some tangible 
suggestions. One outstanding fact de- 
veloped by these tests, running through 
a period of 11 years, is that when pro- 
perly applied under cotton, potask paid 
a good profit on every principal soil 
division in the state of Alabama. How- 
ever, when applied under corn it show- 
ed a profit on only 3 of the 7 general 
soil divisions of the state. Under sweet 
potatoes potash usually paid a hand- 
some profit. 

But what is meant by proper appli- 
cation. For in every soil division, ex- 
cept one, the kainit paid better when 
applied at the rate of 100 pounds per 
acre than when the rate was doubled. 
When the rate was doubled the pro- 
portionate increase in yield was much 
less. In one soil region increasing the 
application of kainit actually decreased 
the yield of cotton, yet applied at the 
rate of 100 pounds per acre it paid 
quite a nice profit. In one large region 
one ton, $12 worth of kainit, applied 
at the rate of 100 pounds per acre, gave 
an increased yield of about $83 worth 
of cotton while when applied at the 
rate of 200 pounds per acre, one ton 
returned an increase of only $18 worth 
of cotton. The only exception to this 
general rule in the State of Alabama, 
was in the Black Belt where a ton ap- 
plied at the 200-pound rate gave three 
times the value of the ton applied at 
the rate of 100 pounds per acre. 


One hundred pounds of kainit con- 
tains 12 pounds of potash (K20). The 
above means that in general the appli- 
cation of 12 pounds of potash per acre 
is profitable while a heavier applica- 
tion is likely to be much less profitable. 
A very common commercial fertilizer 
in the South is what is known as a 
10-2-2. The potash results referred to 
above would indicate that so far as the 
potash content is concerned one can 
apply as much as 600 pounds per acre 
under cotton with expectation of a rea- 
sonable profit, but that higher applica- 
tions would be risky. The occasional 
man who wants to use more than 600 
pounds of fertilizer per acre had bet- 
ter use a formula with less potash un- 
less he knows that the larger amounts 
of potash pay on his soil. 

The fertilizer problem of the entire 
South is not necessarily the same as 
that of Alabama. But the general soil 
divisions of Alabama are much the 
same as general soil types in other 
states. 

For specific recommendations turn 


to page 27 of the Reierence Special 
and read, “Fertilizer Formulas for 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 


For your convenience we 


Virginia.” 
following parts of that 


reprint the 
article. 

“If a soil is rich in humus or organic mat- 
ter—is high naturally, or has been made high 
by the use of manures, or from plowing in a 
leguminous crop like cowpeas, soy beans, and 
clovers—then nitrogen may be entirely left 
out or certainly reduced to a very small 
amount.’ 

For ordinary soils in the Carolinas and 
Virginia, however, the following or similar 
r'xtures are recommended for application in 
the drill at planting: 


Formulas for Sandy and Sandy Loam Soils on 
Coastal Plain: 

| _ Acid | Nitro- |Potash| Lbs. Per 

| Phos. 











Crop gen cre 
~?, oe 6to7|4to5]| | 200 to 400 
*Cotton. ....| 7 to 8 | 4 to 6 | 2 to 3 | 500 to 800 
*Small grainj 6 to 7 | 4 to 5 ««» | 200 to 400 
*Legumes ..| 16 wm Seats | 200 to. 400 
Tobacco 6 to 8| 3 to 4 | 3 to 4 | 800 to 1000 





*On very sandy soils increase potash for 
cotton to 3 per cent and add 2 per cent pot- 
ash for corn and small grain. Also for 
legumes, on veryspoor soils 1 to 2 per cent 
each of nitrogen and potash may be added. 


Formulas for Piedmont and Mountain Soils: 
| Acid | Nitro- | Pot- | Lbs, Per 
Crop ! Phos I, gen ash Acre 











eee 10 to 12 | 2 to 3 | 600 to 800 
Th sessed 10 to 12|3to 5 | 200 to 400 
Small grain.| 10 to 12 | 3 to 5 | 200 to 400 
Grasses ....| 10 to 12 | 3 to 5 | 200 to 400 
Legumes ...| 56am | 200 to 300 
Tobacco ...| 8 | 3 to 4 |3 to 4] 800 to 1000 





When to Apply Fertilizers 


HERE is no question as to when to 

apply fertilizers containing acid 
phosphate, potash, and_ cottonseed 
meal. Without exception these fertilizers 
should be applied at the time the crop 
is planted or before. Quite a few people 
especially those on the heavier types 
of soil are applying their nitrate of 
soda on cotton and corn land before 
planting. They feel that the loss by 
leaching is fully offset by the greater 
economy in applying all the fertilizer 
at one time. However, there is the 
best of evidence that sodium nitrate 
leaches exceedingly rapidly on soils of 
the sandy type. In fact, preliminary 
tests by the Alabama station show 
that greater increases in yields from 
nitrate of soda on cotton are secured 
when it is applied at the time of the 
first plowing after the cotton is chop- 
ped or on corn if applied when the corn 
is about knee high. These tests are to 
be continued to get the average com- 
parison for a number of years. In the 
meantime each farmer will have to use 
his own judgment as to whether to 
apply his nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, or nitrate of lime at or just 
before time of planting, or when the 
crop is up and ready to begin rather 
extensive feeding. Bear in mind that 
late applications do not pay. 


Top Dressing Grains 


OST good farmers now know that 

top dressing wheat and oats with 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
in early March pays. There is reason 
to believe that nitrate of lime will do 
equally as well. Apply these fertili- 
zers broadcast over the growing grain. 
Use from 100 to 200 pounds per acre, 
unless the soil is already rich in nitro- 
gen. * 

How to Apply Fertilizers 


OME people in preparing for cotton 

open up a deep furrow, distribute 
the fertilizers in the bottom, throw up 
a high bed over it, and plant. It is 
doubtful if this is best under boll wee- 
vil conditions. The plant roots can 
hardly get to the fertilizer in time to 
get the early push-off they need if they 
are to beat the boll weevil. Others use 
the one-horse fertilizer distributor to 
lay off the rows. This usually puts the 
fertilizer in a rather shallow furrow 
over which a low bed is thrown. Un- 
less drainage conditions require plant- 
ing on high beds, this method is proba- 
bly better than the first mentioned. 
Still others bed their land early and 
apply the fertilizer at the time the cot- 
ton is planted. To do this they use 
planters with a fertilizer attachment. 








day the land can be worked. 
2. Push the sowing of spring oats 
until the required acreage is planted. 
3. Sow alfalfa, red clover, and 
lespedeza on the soils suited to each. 
4. In the Coastal Plain region sow 
carpet grass, Dallis grass, and les- 
pedeza on moist soils for permanent 
pasture. 


Pes the spring plowing every 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
‘WEEK AND NEXT 


5. Early-hatched pullets make the 
best layers next winter. If you 
haven’t an incubator watch for hens 
that want to set and keep them 
busy. : 

6. Two dozen or more kinds of 
vegetables should be planted in the 
garden right now if they are not 
already planted. See the list in our 
Garden and Orchard Column, page 7. 








Putting the seed down in direct contact 
with the fertilizers is risky, especially 
when the -rate of application is heavy. 
The strong fertilizer solution is likely 
to delay germination or even to kill 
the seedlings. Some device to mix the 
fertilizer with the soil and running just 
ahead of the falling seed will largely 
obviate that. One big advantage of 
this method is that it permits earlier 
preparation of the land which is im- 
portant in (1) lightening the pressure 
of work around planting time and (2) 
making it possible to plant on a firm 
seed bed. 





Fertilizers for Corn 


FERTILIZERS under corn do not 
produce as good profits as under 
cotton, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, 
and other high-value-per-acre crops. 
Of the three important elements nitro- 
gen pays by far the best profits. And 
as between cottonseed meal and ni- 
trate of soda the latter outstrips the 
cottonseed meal so far on most soils 
in making more bushels of corn that it 
can be urgently recommended in pref- 
enrence to the former. In Alabama the 
Black Belt is the only soil division on 
which cottonseed meal makes more 
corn per dollar expended than does ni- 
trate of soda. In fact, in four of the 
remaining big divisions nitrate of soda 
under corn is used profitably while cot- 
tonseed meal is used at a loss. 


Acid phosphate and potash do not 
always pay under corn. On some 
classes of soils both pay, but on others 
which make up a considerable part of 
the farm land of the South it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful if one or the other 
or both will pay. The only safe guide 
is your state experiment station which 
undoubtedly has worked out the re- 
quirements for most general crops. 


Feeding Hogs Economically 


N A test conducted recently by the 

Missouri Experiment Station, hogs 
gained 32.6 per cent faster on corn and 
tankage than on corn alone. With corn 
selling at 75 cents per bushel, one ton 
of tankage saved $126 worth of corn. 
On the basis of 60-cent corn, the tank- 
age was worth $100.80 per ton. The 
profit to the farmer in feeding the 
tankage would be the difference be- 
tween the above values, based on the 
price of corn, and the actual cost of the 
tankage. With a corn ration it is a 
question of whether a farmer can af- 
ford not to feed a supplement. 


Speaking broadly, tankage and fish 
meal are considered equal; skim milk 
and buttermilk are equal in value and 
whey is about one-half the value per 
100 pounds of either of the above 
named dairy by-products. In com- 
paring skim milk and tankage, feeding 
tests have shown that nine pounds of 
the former are equal to one pound of 
tankage. What supplement to use 
will depend upon the price and what is 
available. G. C. HERRING. 

Animal Industry Department, 

Virginia Experiment Station 


Boll Weevil Means End of Old 
Credit System 
WE MUST realize that the destructive 


and iniquitous “credit system” is a 
thing of the past, and that henceforth 
we will be on a constructive and help- 
ful cash basis. We must at once adapt 
ourselves to our changed conditions. 

Our credit system has caused us to 
live in the future on what we hoped to 
have and ahead of our time. The gap 
caused by the change from livmg ahead 
to the cash system is going to be the 
hardest part for us to overcome. We 
must practice the most rigid economy 
and frugality until we accomplish this 
task. 

We have lived 6 to 12 months ahead 
of our stations. We have been riding 
over a system or route which allowed us 
to pay at the other end of the line—and 
some folks got off before the conductor 
came around. We are now going to 
travel on the “pay-as-you-go” line. That 
is the only line in operation in Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, and it has 
proved to be by far the best and safest 
line, and makes the surest connections 
with the fewest stop-overs. Everybody 
who rides pays full fare; no free passes ; 
and the honest traveler does not have to 
pay for the rides of the deadbeats.. It 
comes cheaper to all—Bright William- 
son, President of the Benk of Darling- 
ton, Darlington, S. C. 


oe? Sa. 


frre emaeceeaceaae 


No matter how large or how small the home 
garden may be, you want to get as much from it 
as you can. 

The well tended home garden is the most val- 
uable piece of ground on your place, It cuts the 

store bills in half and you really cannot afford 
not to keep it producing the year ‘round, 

Hastings’ vegetable seeds have been carefully 
bred and selected for many years to produce not 
only full, heavy bearing gardens but the most 
delicious vegetables in the world. Order direct 
by mail, You then have the greatest selection 
of the finest fresh, vital seeds and at a good sav- 
ing in price. 

Write today for the big, free 1922 Catalog—100 
Pages of beautiful illustrations, truthful descrip- 
tions and helpful information on seeds, plants 
and bulbs for the South, 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


**The South’s Seedsmen’’ 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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SPIRIN 


Say ‘‘Bayer’’ when you buy Aspirin. 
Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


WARNING! 


Rheumatism 
Neuritis 
Pain, Pain 


Headache 
Toothache Neuralgia 
Earache Lumbago 


Accept only “‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of een of Salicylicacid 


Colds 





Wanted! 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 





$1600 to $2300 Year a 


Men—BOYS OVER 16 / Dept. B25!, Rochester, N. Y. 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY sample ian gl Ga BBL 

Steady Work 
Paid Vacations 


Common education sufficient. Pa TROND: cc ccsecccscescccccccccscccecesccscctes 
Send Coupon today~SURE| Address... . 


g 
No Layoffs Ss examinations; list of many Govern- 
ment jobs now obtainable. 





BIGGEST BARGAINS EVER OFFERED—A 25-lb. bed, only $7.95; 30-1b. bed, 
$1.75. Orthis dig combination offer: One 25-lb. bed. 

one pair 6-lb. pillows, one pair full size blankets, one ioree counterpain, al 

worth $25.00—for only oe ead. lb. DUCK BED, RETAILS AT 

EIGHTEEN DOLLAR bo ae tor five beds or a. All 

néw feathers genuine 8 ounce ticking. RE PROTECTED by 61,000.00 

cash Pre de et a casietection or cane 

L¥o DAY oc WHITE FO FREE CATALOG 
COMPAN N. 





(Concluded from page i2, column ‘.) 
her butter. On the other hand, she will 
be able to keep her customers year in 
and year out and will at all times have 
a waiting list. LUCY J. WiDEMAN, 


_ OUR YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG | 
WOMEN 


What Our Boys Wish in Wives 


ERY definite and worthy ideals have 

the young men of The Progressive 
Farmer family. What a pity it is that 
some of the best letters had no name and 
so went to the waste basket. 


One dear philosopher says: 


“In the three dozen years that I have 
blundered about the earth I have evolved 
a rather definite ideal as to what is most 
worth while in personality and human 
relationship. Some one has said that 
the true purpose of friendship is not 
mutual benefit, nor mutual happiness 
even, but mutual fineness. I think that 
in so far as the two lives of the ‘con- 
tracting parties’ are concerned the same 
purpose holds in matrimony which is the 
most intimate of all friendships.” 

Rather fine, is it not? Jumping to the 
other extreme is L. P., whose picture of 
his future wife is: 

“A girl of middle height, built good 
looking, full of life and love for me and 
all we own. She must help me all she 
can, not be afraid of life’s stresses, and 
share my sorrows and joys alike. Wealth 
is not necessary, but she must have a 
strong determination to live, and above 
all, not mention the past if that is against 

», She must be content with what we 
€'.° 

Why should L. P. have a past? Would 
he be equally generous in forgetting his 
wife’s equally undesirable past, —_ 
she have such? Surely the wife of L. I 
would need a very, very strong determi- 
nation to live with no ideals beyond love 
for him and what he could earn. 


Men With Practica! Views 
HERE were many good letters like 
the following two from human every- 

day men: 


“IT wish my future wife to possess 
more than a clean face and dress, im- 
portant as they are. I would have her 
true to me, with an earnest desire to 
build a home of happiness and comfort. 
I would have her congenial rather than 
determined; also a Christian, for what 
is home without Christianity ?” 


And :— 


“I wish my future wife to be a de- 
voted Christian, kind, gentle, loving and 
true and have a fair education. I wish 
her to be a modern housekeeper and 
cook, because the health of the family 
depends much on the way food is pre- 
pared. I would like her industrious, at- 
tractive, with a kind and loving face, 
and a sympathetic look. Most of all, I 
would have her a lady in reality, one 
who has held herself with such dignity 
that she has never been justly doubted.” 


On the Wrong Road 


OW for just one more letter. Next 
week, the girls may have their in- 
nings, and the week after you shall hear 
some keen humorous answers to idealist. 
“T want her raised by Christian par- 
ents, taught to be obedient, kind, and 
realize that Christ came to this world to 
save sinners. I want her to be pretty, 
to love me and not to look at my faults, 
but for brighter times in the future. If 
I ever have a family, my aim is to elevate 
my children so they may be a blessing to 
the community. If a man tries to be 
obedient to the will of God and his wife 
tries to criticise him, it makes it very 
unpleasant for him.”—R. N. 

Do I voice your opinion, girls and 
men, when I say that “R. N.” is headed 
the wrong way for happiness? The girl 
“R. N.” describes does not exist outside 
of books and homes for neuresthenics. 
The modern girl is a wholesome, hearty, 
happy, thinking creature, not obeying 
cringingly but codperating because she 
loves, has good sense and wants to help 
= partner. Those children will not be 

. N.’s” to “elevate” with fear and doc- 
lp they belong to each equ: ally to love, 
cherish, and develop. Now. “R. N..,” 
speaking directly to you, get the notion 
out of your head that you are “it.” You 
are just half of it. It is not that we 
would not have you have your way, but 
that The Rrogressive Farmer wants to 
help its: family to have happy homes. 
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fords and silk hose 
to you. Y¥ 
t $1.60 


The oxfords 


fens eather 

lin six-eyelet | hose style. Tip 

decorated with a perfora' medaitis 

ion. Heavy ~ U-- and rubber heel! 
rown or Black. Sizes: 6 to ITS 


D a 
The silk nese @ re made ee os oxtten heel, toe and 
pareee Sag toe. — oll i pe im faa poe | pide with 
an embro’ Very etylish ond wi l give ex 
—~)- oan 4 t-> Brown or Black. The oxfords 
d hose must be ordered ther. 


DELIVERY F FREE sca oT at tie 
_ shoes and 

em. We have noses tk the’ de ive: 
find them all that you ex 
we will Rays refund your money ae once, 
anything be fairer? Order by No. 66. 


Walter Field Co. Dept. f 1039 Chica 
Color Your Butter 











“Dandelion Butter Color’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning, add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream 
and out of your churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade to bring you top 
prices. “Dandelion Butter Color” casts 
nothing because each ounce used adds 
ounce of weight to butter. Large bottles 
cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Purely vegetable, harmless, meets 
all State and National food laws. Used 
for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutel 
tasteless. Wells & Richardson Co., Bur 
lington, Vt. 





rie iow COVE - 
30: Days Trial 
10 Yr Guarantee 


-, Incubator covered with as- 
alvanized i soe, | triple walls, nursery, 
hot water heat, copper in incubator and brooder 


‘ 50 EGE ~ paeenene Gis 
CHICK BROODER 
Set up complete ready to run. 30 day’s trial 
—money back if not O.K. Write for free 
spislog—ce. order direct from “ x See 
isement. ‘ 


260 Fes 3 28.75 


Box67 = Made of 
RAGING, 4 Redwood cov’dld 
with Galv.tron & 


[3 ‘tele city incubator 


Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double 
aie ‘ibre Board, Self - Regula lated 


9 a “donchick k Mt 
i ey 
"Ruprese Prepaid 


East of Reckies and allowed to points West 














$1000 in Prizes 
Mateus bes Sone Fin ka, Been: 


lle Ci bat 
a to ty noe my or Cee 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR. 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, eve 
better tha’ gas or electricity, has beet 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. [It burr 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump. 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns % 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W 
Lake St., Chicago, is offering to send 
lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even te 
give ore, FREE, to the first user in eact 
locality who will help him introduce f 
Write him today for full particulan 
Also asi him to explain how you can g¢: 
the ageacy, and without experience ¢ 
money. make $250 to $500 per month. 
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From Seven 





Address Letters to “Uncle P. F." care of The Progressive Farmer 


to Seventeen 
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How to Study Birds 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

some time ago we printed on this 
page a letter about birds from Elmer 
FE. Peele. This letter was read by Mr. 
Franklin Sherman of the North Caro- 
lina State Department of Agriculture, 
who is one of the South’s enthusiastic 
bird lovers, and he sug- 
gestions for the study of birds for the 
benefit of our young people who are 
interested in this subject. Mr. Sher- 
man writes: 


sends some 


“In Elmer’s letter he mentions 21 

kinds of birds definitely. He probably 
nows knows 25 to 40 kinds (species) 
oi birds in all. Let me open his eyes 
just a little bit: In Elmer’s own lo- 
cality there are probably from 8 to 12 
different species of sparrows, probably 
4 to 6 flycatchers, probably 12 to 16 
warblers. He probably doesn’t know 
warblers at all. I didn’t until I serious- 
ly studied birds. 

“He needs a bird book. ‘Chapman’s 
Handbook of Birds of Eastern North 
America’ is a standard one. Once a 
boy is started on it, he will find it a 
mine of accurate information. And it 
is complete, in the sense that it in- 
cludes all kinds; hence, it would al- 
ways be useful. 

“In any reasonably varied locality, 
within five miles of one’s home, proba- 
bly 150 to 200 kinds (species) of birds 
live or pass through at one time or an- 
other during each year. The best part 


of it is that it is not a hopeless task to 
know them or the majority of them, 
not even for an amateur who is busy 
with other things. 

“A ‘held-glass’ or ‘opera glass’ is very 


eftul to the student, but is not abso- 
jutely necessary at the start Once 
you do get a good start you will want 
one and somehow you will find the $5 
to $15 necessary to get one—if you 
love the birds well enough.” 
suggestions by Prof. 
Sherman will inspire a great many of 
uur young people to save enough to 
vet a bird book and begin the sure- 
nough study of birds. The bird book 

mentions is published by D. Apple- 

on and Company, New York, N. Y. 
Begin keeping a record of all the kinds 
you can see in your neighborhood, 
learn to know the 16 kinds of warblers 
he mentions, make a collection of birds’ 
eggs, and read everything you can find 
on the subject. Jot down in a note- 
hook all the interesting facts you dis- 

iver—as for example that a bluebird 

sts in a hollow limb and lays eggs 

§ pale blue, almost white; that the 
chipping sparrow lines its nest with 
horse-hairs from mane and tail, while 
the kingbird lines its nest with wool or 
eit down. Mr. Sherman says, “The 
study of birds opened up a new world 
of knowledge and understanding and 
pleasure and sympathy to me, which I 
would not part with for a thousand 
dollars cash.” Try it, and see if you 
will not say the same thing. 

And whenever you learn anything 
especially new, remarkable, or inter- 
esting about birds, be sure to write a 
letter for our page to tell the rest of 
the young folks about it. 

UNCLE P. F. 


Join the Pig Club, Boys! 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

OIN the pig club, boys! This is a good 

way to make money. 

I bought a sow. She had eight pigs. 
I advertised them, and sold most of them 
at $10 each. I can sell all the rest at that 
price. I have made all my spending 
money, and have a good bank account, 
too, and expect to do better in the future. 

I am also in the corn club and have 
been for several years. have won 
some prizes. I don’t recret joining the 
clubs, for I have learned more about 
farming and raising pigs. 

GEORGE P, LINDER. 

Lexington County, S. C 

Editor’s Note—VYes, George, every- 
body who knows the facts believes in 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, from governors 
and senators down to the little brothers 
and sisters of thé’ club members. pha | 
pig elibs ‘in Louisiana dre’ going “td sc 


T hope these 
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their fat hogs coéperatively, and Gov- 
ernor Parker is helping them. In No- 
vember they shipped a train load—not 
a carload, but a trainload. The whole 
state, the railroads, and the big packers 
are codperating with the pig club mem- 
bers. Young people’s clubs are one of 
the big things in America. 


A Pair of Redbirds 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
NE winter two beautiful redbirds 
made their home in a green shrub 
near my window. They could be seen 
hopping around any evening when they 
came home to roost, and their sweet 
song could be heard when the sun was 
shining. It made one feel like spring 
was near. From my window If liked to 
watch them pick up the scattered crumbs 
about the yard, and I missed them when 
they went away. 
I read all the bird stories in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and enjoy them. 
LAUREE HALE (10 Years). 
Smith County, Texas. 


Editor’s Note.—This is a very pretty 
little picture of the two redbirds and 
their winter home. You were certainly 
fortunate to have them stay so near you, 
for they usually prefer tangled thickets. 
I have known of only one pair nesting 
near @ house. 


Nature Study Questions and 
Answers 
1.—Answers to February 11, Questions 


AN a horse sleep while standing? 
Yes. 

2. How does a horse get up—front 
legs first or hind legs first? How does 
a cow get up? Horse, front legs first; 
cow, hind legs first. 

3. When a horse starts, after stand- 
ing, does he put forward one of the 
fore or hind feet first? One of the fore 
feet. 

4. When a horse trots, do the two 
feet on one side move together, or do 
front and hind feet on opposite sides 
move together? Front and hind feet 
on opposite sides move togther. 

5. What does a driver mean when he 
says that a horse “forges” or “over- 
reaches”? The hind foot is put for- 
ward so far that it hits the front foot. 
This can be remedied by proper shoe- 
ing. 

II.—Five New Questions (Answers 


Next Week): 


1. In what place do toads (frogs) 
spend the winter? 

2. How do they fix themselves up for 
the winter? 

3. How long do toads live? 

4. Does a toad shed its skin? 

5. How does he shed it? 

ROY H. THOMAS. 


A Game to Try: “Save Yourself if 
You can” 


ERE is a game to try which we 
take from Wm. A. Strecher’s 
“Games and Dances” 

A group of players form in a semi- 
circle and before them stands a “story- 
teller.” The story-teller tells a story— 
just any kind of story—and some- 
where in it uses the words, “Save your- 
self If You Can.” As soon as she says 
these words, all the players run to the 
other end of the room,—or to a distant 
tree if they are on the playground— 
and when they touch the wall or the 
tree, clap their hands three times or 
knock three times, and then run back 
to the story-teller. The first one to get 
back is the next story-teller, but any 
player who. did not clap his hands 
three times or knock three times, 
whichever was agreed on, must drop 
out of the game until next time.” 

Next week we are going to tell you 
how to play “Buzz.” 


Moving the Obstacle 
A lazy old Dutchman sitting very 
close to the fire, got very hot. Finally 
he exclaimed to his wife, “If I live till 
song ° 8 have -—' 
ehiitinéyy mdv edt 
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than ever before. 
tion of Goodyear Tires. 


history of the company. 


remarkable service. 


anteed tires. 














TYPICAL OF GOODYEAR VALUE 








Buyers of Goodyear Tires today are in an enviable position. 
Their money buys more in tire quality and tire mileage now 


The first reason for this is the improved design and construc- 
The second is their present low prices—the lowest in the 


Typical of Goodyear values now is the popular 30 x 314 
Goodyear Cross Rib clincher, illustrated above with its com- 
panion, the famous 30 x 344 Goodyear All-Weather Tread. 
More than 5,000,000 of these Goodyear Cross Rib Tires have 
been sold in the past five years. 

Built of the same high grade Egyptian cotton fabric that 
goes into the All-Weather Tread Goodyear, with a long- 
wearing but differently designed tread, they have given 


The exceptional value afforded in them is proving to thou- 
sands of car owners the folly of buying unknown and unguar- 


You can get these tires from your nearest Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer. Ask him to explain their advantages. 
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that make you money. 


ng easier, 


is best from a health standpoint also. Clip 
alta? ying out unalopedl ones 
, Makes the job easier on 
your farm. Strongly built lasts a lifetime. Plates of razor steel, with the finest 
cutting edges ever made. Clips cows alco. Price red 


the hard spring work is p. 
ot) Stewart No. 1 Clipping Machine, ball beari 


dealer’s, or send us $2 and pay rest on arrival, 


Electric Clipping Machines $80 and $85. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
32 years making quality products 


Dept. A100. 5600 Roosevelt Rd., Chicage 


Clean Your Horses Easier 
and in Half the Time 


Make your forming profitable—save drudgery 
and “speed up’’ the chores that take a lot of time. 
Get more uieess to plan and work out the things 


Horse cleaning is a tedious job at best. And a rough. 
shag. y coat of long hair doesn’t help any. Save time and 

lence—clip all over the first warm days. Makes clean- 
and it’s done in half the time. 


educed to $12. At your 


| 






ped horses are fresh and 
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Feed 
Fa early broilers and 
combination of pure, sweet grain a 
trated semi- — Buttermilk, by a ,--— —_ 
key process. Tones up the digestive and @ 
. Belpe prev prevent White Diarrhea. Get i 
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Guano 


you money and OE, 
every need. 
machines and use Cole only. 
logue free. 


Is costly. Don't waste 





. Pays big returns to winners. 


WIN‘500. 


Everybody Try! 


14 Other Big Cash Prizes 
Send today for my New Puzzle Pic- 
ture. I am going to give $1,000 away 
and I want you to send for your free 
copy—an interesting pastime and 













Luella Stewart Won $1,000 
She lives at Wyoming, Minn., and won 
the major prize of $1,000 recently. So 
if you want to enter in for this won- 
derful ee ee write y to 

ayer, Pres. 


MAYER £0. Minneapolis, Minn. 













money using inferior dis- 
_— and planters. 
he genuine Cole saves 
Seven styles to suit 
It will pay you to scrap old style 
Valuabie cata- 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Bex 300, Charlotte, N. C. 














Pulverize and 
Distribute 

your stable and lot 
manure in the row 
with a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill. Will reduce 
your guano bills. Send 
for catalogue. 


LINDSEY & SON 








Feather Bed Outfit ont $13.95 | pes =-_suven » STUDS 
= 9 
express 
! eed ¢ Ope 40. pound X FEATHER BED, SK FOR. FREE BOOK, “H bem c ver, 
* 2d you Ove 0 rm See FEATH HUBAM ae Where Why?"’, Ct tle fu wa 
ne Pair of full tlee Ber «7 Grown where it originated under S. 2. aT aD \ 
BED Hughes, original .discoverer. and gueeienen We) are 


determined to 
questio opebly genuine, at prices you Cau pay. twill 
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pi . Jeera ecm Ste 
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give you the best, seed srallaite, ;un- 
poop and ae een low 
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€dmerican Fence 
magi” Does 


STEEL 

ste. STEEL 
Good live stock means profit and to raise 

it you need good fence. 


Horse high and bull strong. American 
Fence holds anything on four legs. 
Stretches evenly over rough ground. 
Springy, resilient, mechanically hinged 
joints. 

Stretch your fence on American or U. S. 
Steel Posts and you build the fence but once. 
Driven like stakes. Anchor themselves. 


Heavy Fence Is Your Best Buy 


Experienced farmers know that good fence should 
be made of large substantial wires, heavily galvan- 
ized. This is the kind of fence we make and recom- 
mend. We believe in it and stand back of it because 
we know it will give years of satisfactory service. 


To satisfy trade demands we also make and sell a 
high quality light weight fence. We built this as 
strong and enduring as is possible with small gauge 
wires, using the finest steel and best quality galvan- 
izing. But for permanent satisfaction and lasting 
economy there is no equal for heavy American Fence. 


Dealers everywhere. See them and get prices. They have a stock on 
hand for quick delivery. Get new catalogue illustrating many kinds 


of fences, gates and posts for every purpose. 

Write for American Books ‘‘Making the Farm Pay,’ 
Sent Free “Power Aicohol.’’ a new farm product, “Black Stem 
Rust,’ ‘‘Farm Account Book,” ‘‘Dairy Farming” and others. 


American Steel & Wire Company 
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YOUR HOME 


tale Bee rungs 


FORDSON 
Governor 


fulfils @ 
real need 










You can install a 


Pierce Governor 


29 Cal. reg a- 
tion blue steel 
AUTOMATIC 
REVOLVER ¢@f1 


BIG BARGAIN 


OUR PRICE 
While they last 


Keep one of these safety, brand new revolvers in 
your home and be fully protected against burglars, 
thieves and hold-up men. It’s a terrible fright to 
wake up in the night—hear noises downstairs or 
in the next room—and realize your neglect has left 
you wholly UNPROTECTED. 

Buy one of these revolvers and be always fully 


on your Fordson Tractor in 20 minutes without 
removing carburetor, radiator, timer or fan. It 
maintains any desired engine speed regardless of 
load. Saves fuel and oil. Cuts repair bills in 
half. Saves one man's time on all belt work, 
Tractor does better work. Sold on money-back 
guarantee. Made by The World's Largest 
Governor Builders. 
Write for literature, 


The Pierce Governor Company 
Dept. A Anderson, Ind., U. S. A. 


“WHILL-PAY FOR ITSELF 
_- IN TWO WEEKS 


‘Saws Wood Fast 


‘eae coere aes. om 















orotected. Fiendeome bine — gun ae Fa 

HAS DOUBLE anc practically ‘‘fool- ‘ 
proof” against accidents. Perfect grip, accurate Make $20 a Da Make big money with 
aim. Rified barrel, hard rubber, checkered grips, y- a LONG Log Saw. 
safety lever. Holds 7 cartridges. Small, compact, Felis trees, saws’ up logs 1 limbs by engine power. 
lies flat and will not bulge out pocket. Shoots the Saws 35 Cords a day anywhere. Eas 


easy, Goes 
to handle, needs no watching. “Light, durable, SAF 
poe Days’ Trial. 10-Vear Guarantee, 


nany new patented features. Easy starting 4 H 


Standard Auto Cartridges. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order today. Just send your name and address nrettie qovern wheats core ned engine withemegnets! 
and ay which Automatic you want out by old elie 


142 is 25-calibre. 7-shot, as il- ° fog am experience 
MA Big bargain. Our price... 
No. 3642. Same style as above, oo SY 4.00 
82-calibre, 7 shots. Our price only 


No. 542 is larger size, 32-calibre, 

military model putemneiie. 10-shot, - .00 
extra magazine F REE. Extra value. 

Our special price only 
No. 4642, 25-calibre, genuine Ma 

er. The only 25-calibre automatic 50 
that shoots 10 shets. Blue steel fin- ° 
i pnemael SS argain. Our price 

AS IRR rae ties 






Saye 16 to 40 
Cords a Day. A Real 
ONE. MAN Log Saw. 


















No lib . ine Maus- 
er. Shoots 9 shot Flu steel finish $ 50 —_ ‘) 
Meeeptional Bargain Our price 

—_ pe aba cvsaeedes shoes C 

Se dies. W-iutlics. ‘sonsteh: pewetal Slain otton The ‘Boll 
Don't 5+ ‘misled br a gun “that looks like a Luger . 

automatic Ve are selling this wonderful world W il W t G t 
famed gun at such ridiculously low prices because eevi on e 

of our ability purchase in quantities The 


MITCHELL'S COTTON SEED, ed up step 
by step for 20 years. GOOD € ROPS Cc ERTAIN. 
MITCHELL'S . +e Supreme quality, best 


Luger shoots 9 shots Has automatic magazine 
ejector. It is the latest model with safety_attach- 


ment Extra big bargain Our selected seed, an 406 tae 
reci vrice while hey ¢ ¢ 4 er ”) it 

oe a . MITC HELL'S RE IMPROVED KING—Select- 
Se cveccccccccccscccccccevesesece ed see 5 per 100 pounds 

GUARANTEED BRAND NEW GOODS WANNAMAKER-CLEVLELAND)—Solect- North 

Don’t wait Absolute satisfaction guaranteed Casetns grown, $5 per 100 pounds 

after examination, or money back, Order this bar- 25e per bag reduction on 5 bags 

gain today. Write ciearly your name, address, 5c ber bag reduction on 10 bags. 

and the number of the automatic you ae 8 ot order. 75e per bag reduction on 15 bags 

Send no cash. We ship by return mail. t- $1.00 per bag reduction on 20 bags 


man on arrival our price, plus postage. Fe for Cash with order. 
No reduction at distributing — 


free catalog. 
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Better Marketing, Better 


EPORTS of investigations in many 
sections by reliable men or organi- 
zations prove that the incomes of 
many thousands of farm families are 
entirely inadequate to provide the sort 


of living  self-re- 
specting tarm-own- 
ing people should 
enjoy. 


The same reports 
show also that lack 
of endeavor and 
hard work are not 
responsibie for this 
condition on mat 
farms., Indeed, the 
facts go to show 
that many of the 
farmers receive the 
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hardest-working 
smallest returns. 
Lack of proper selling machinery is 
responsible for much of the trouble on 
nany farms, but as this phase of the 
matter is being thoroughly aired in the 
majority of farm journals, we will not 
discuss that point in this article. 
Poor business management 
much to do with failure in any business 
that considerable of our poor farm re- 
turns may probably be traced to that 
ource, and no method of marketing 
that will be fair to the can 
ever be relied upon to correct this trou- 
ble. The only solution is to correct the 
unbusinesslike methods in use. This, of 


has so 


cotsumer 


course, is more easily said than done in 
many cases. However, it must be ac- 
complished before those practicing un- 


businesslike farming may hope to become 
successful. 


I.—Have Proper Equipment for the 
Farm 


NLY one or two of these poor busi- 

ness practices can be touched upon 
in this paper, and for that reason I wish 
to select two for discussion that are the 
more common. 

The first that I will mention is the 
too high cost of preparation of the land 
for the crops and of their subsequent 
cultivation. 

Any student of agricultural practice 
knows of farmers who work twice the 
number of acres of land that neighbor 
farmers work with the same man-power, 
and it is generally the case that the ones 
working the greatest acreage produce 
the highest yields per acre also. It is 
simply ‘a matter of proper organization 
of the farm force, doing the work at the 
proper time, having the land in the best 
physical condition for economical han- 
dling, and using machines that allow for 
the maximum of accomplishment at rea- 
sonable expense. 

And this last carries with it the thought 
—which really comes under the head of 
proper organization—that the equipment 
must be made to meet the need of the 
entire farm practice. In other words, 
the equipment must be such that all the 
farm operations may be performed at the 
minimum of effort and not simply part 
| of them, with some left to become a drag 
upon the balance. 


II.—60 Bushels From Rich Land. 15 


From Poor 


i bony other point I wish to touch upon 
at this time is one that has been dis- 
cussed times without number in The 
Progressive Farmer, and for good cause 
every time: for it is the question of poor 
soil, the great curse of many sections 
of our Southland. I have had so much 
to do with poor soil in my lifetime, that 
the matter always looms big in my mind 
when thought is given to reasons for 
small farm profits. Twenty years ago I 
worked just as hard and just as intelli- 
gently as now, but because of poor soil 
my labor returned me less than one-fifth 
the average income that it now produces. 








| soil is 


— 


This thing of the handicap of poor 
not a theory; it is one of the 
saddest of facts. When a certain amount 


| of effort put forth upon a rich piece of 


land brings me 60 bushels of corn, while 


| the same effort applied to a poor piece 
| of ground returns only 15 


bushels, I 
know that my effort in the first case is 
bringing me four times the returns. that 
it is in'the sééond' case. And ' Whetr this 
labdr! id @idtributed over 40! acres, the 


Fy 





Assured ? 


Equipment, Richer Lands, 


and Good-sized Farms Essential 
By A. L. FRENCH 


amount of corn land one man can handle 
per year under good conditions of man- 
agement, my effort on the good soil re- 
turns me 1,500 bushels more corn than 
does my effort on the poor land. 


I realize that making poor land rich-is 
not a matter of one year or five, but is 
a thing that can be accomplished after 
a term of years at low cost of money 
outlay, and is a matter to which the poor- 


land farmer should give constant thought ° 


day of his life. Indeed he may be 
matter becomes a hobby 
has with me, for no farm- 
ssibly have a hobby that will be 
( benefit to him and give less 
role le to with whom he asso- 
G ic it es. 


every 
used if the 
with him, as it 


er can po 


CXC 


) more 


+h, 
those 


Ill.—Many Farmers Need Larger 
Acreage 


rues matter that must be work- 
ed out by the man who would pro- 
duce a reasonable income through gen- 
eral crop and livestock farming, is to 
have land enough to allow him to work 
up to his limit. Many farmers producing 
staple held crops do not own 40 acres of 


cleared land, while other farmers pro- 
ducing the same line of crops own and 
operate 80 to 100 acres per man. The 


small farm does not give opportunity for 
working up to the limit of a man’s ca- 
pacity it the farm is well organized, but 
the fact is that farms of that size are not 
well organized as a general rule, because 
the cost of organization comes too high. 
In other words, the “overhead” is 
great for the size of the plant. Conse 
quently, the small farmer, because of in- 
efficient equipment, works as hard for 
a little income as the larger land-owner 
does for a big mcome. 


too 


The cure for this trouble is, clear more 
land, purchase or rent some additional 
land near by. And this is another much 
desired condition that cannot be brough! 
about in a day or a vear, but is one the 
young man or middle-aged man might a 
well be at work on, if he ever expects 
to get into the class of farmers who are 
able to give their families reasonable liv- 
ing conditions and educate their children 
as other business men are educating 
theirs. 

With (1) right marketing conditions 
(2) enough rich soil to enable the farmer 
to work up to his capacity, and (3) good 
business methods of production, many 
of the troubles farmers now have wil 
disappear. 


Editor’s Note —We have a number of 
Splendid articles written by the late A 
L. French, which, for lack of space, have 
never been published. We feel that ow 
readers, who thought so much of Mr. 


French, want these articles, and we shall 
try to publish them in the order of their 
timeliness. Mr. French was generally 


best farmers in 
And fortunately for the rest 
had the ability to tell how 


recognized as one of the 
the state, 
of us, he 
ie did it. 


Danger of Tobacco Overproduc- 
tion 
| AM taking seven papers, but The Pri 


gressive Farmer does more to wari 
farmers of the danger of an overpro- 
duction than all the rest of the papers T 
read put together, and that is why I 
like it so well. Some good farmers tel! 
me that there iss not an overproduction 
of tobacco but I contend that when there 
is more produced than there is a demand 
for, then all the organizations under the 
sun cannot insure a good price. 

C. b, BeDRICK. 

County, Va. 


ommment—AIr. Hedrick 1: 
right. In case of overproduction, the 
cooperative marketing association can 
keep prices from going so disastrously 
low as they might otherwise do, but 
they will nevertheless go low enough to 
knock out all profit in the crop. In order 
to make a real profit on his farm, the 
farmer must have both regulated pro- 
duction and regulated marketing. These 
fre the two principles on which manu- 


Pittsylvania 
Editorial C-¢ 


fecdurags make profits, and farmers mus! 
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How May a Reasonable In- 
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WO club men who have already dis- 
cussed life insurance now talk about 


it fu 


rther. One says: “I'm mighty glad 


to hear you took out that policy in the POSTAL 


LIFE. us 
what I had to pay at your age. 
man says: 


It will save you money as compared to 


The young 


es, 1 not only save money, but 


there are other advantages that make it s0 well 
worth while, I'm going to take another POSTAL 
policy.” 10 which the other exclaims “Good 
Work!” 


getti 
Al 


their physical 


rl 


Find Out What 





You Can Save 


Nowadays economy means much,* and that is 
why thrifty men and women are so careful about 


ne 
ul 


th 


health, a 


e are 


the most for their money. 


are also giving more attention to 
well-being than ever before 

im is to save money and safeguard 
d that’s why so many thoughtful 
turning to the 


ey 


Postal Life Insurance 


Company 


Resources, <- = = $10,000,000 
Annual Income, - + «= = 2,000,000 
Insurance in Force, - - - 42,000,000 
*olicyholders save money because on payment 
of their very first premium they get the benefit 
of and may deduct a 914@ per cent guaranteed 
dividend, an equivalent of the ordinary agent’s 
commission which we haye averaged and deduct 
throughout the premium-paying period of the 
policy. In this way, and in others also, is 
Life Insurance Simplified by Cutting 
° Out Middlemen 


Furthermore, the Company is mindful of the 
good health of its policyholders and aims to keep 
them in proper physical condition by means of 


a free medical examination each year, 
the distribution 
Bulletins by its Health Bureau. 


igh 


fore 


and also 
of periodical Heaith 
The Company 


Saves Money and Safeguards Health 


physical condition 
.call at the Company’s offices, 


bag 


find 


coupe 


out what you can saye and how your 
possibly be improved, 
send in the mail 
mn printed below, or write and say: 


may 


Please mail me the insurance information as 
mentioned in The Progressive Farmer for Feb. 
25th. 


In 


you 


r first letter be sure to give: 


1. Your full name. 
2. Your occupation. 
3. The exact date of your birth. 


No agent will be sent to visit you. 
tated, 


ass 


m 






The Postal, 
has no agents, and resultant commis- 
$ gO to you, because you deal direct. 
descriptive booklet, ‘*Buying Direct,’’ 
ailed on request. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


511 Fifth Ave., cor. 43d St., 





WM. R. MALONE, President 


New York 














f | 
. 
H P.F. 2-26-22 H 
i POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, : 
: 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 
§ Without obligating me, please send full in- E 
: surance particulars for my age. 
‘ 
6 NOME... ...ccreeccccesererarerserseeecese eee 
i AGATOSB. . 6. cece ccc eee een eer ereneeeseeee ° 
8 
D,. sccscnsuasbawdeckeveutstbenness séeuauends eee 
' 
; Oceupation. ... 6... cece eeeceeereeereeeeeseses 
’ 
Exact Date of BirtDN......ccececeeseeecesece e 
r 
me 
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GENUINE 
GERMAN 
Latest Model 9 Shot Automatic 


25 CAL. 


32 Cal. 13.95, 
all standard cartridges. Convenient to 
carry—lies flatin the pocket—perfect 
safety device. 
direct from factory, absolutely perfect. 


AS 


World's Famous Luger 30 cal. $19.95. — Hand 
Ejector Revolver ta] out cylinder 32 cal. blue 
steel] or nickel $16.95. 


SEND*NO 
PAY POSTMAN ON DELIVERY. 
Guaranteed or money promptly refunded 
The Universal Arms Coa., Inc. 
141 Broadway | Dept. i95 





MAUSER 






95 


Less than half 
pre-war prices. 
Shoots COLTS and 


Allour guns brand new 


25 Cal. BLUE STEEL ARMY 
AUTOMATIC — 32 Cal. $10.45. 
OUR OTHER 


BIG SPECIALS: 
Vest. Pocket, Pistol $5.95 


Pearl Handle $19.95. 


MONEY 


Satisfaction 





New York, N.Y. 
i wT 














1 often 


Our Question Box Timely Farm 
Inquiries Answered 


Ns HAT will a half and half mixture 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate 
and cottonseed meal analyze?” As- 


suming the cottonseed meal to contain 
2.5 per cent phosphoric acid, 6 per cent 
nitrogen, and 2 per cent potash, equal 
parts of the two materials mixed will 


analyze 9% per cent phosphoric acid, 


3 per cent nitrogen and 1 per cent 
potash, 
+ * + 
“Where can I get information 
about the road drag?” Write the 


Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask that Farmers’ Bulletin 
597 be sent to you. 

> a 


“I have a 10-acre field that has not 


can I do now to get it ready for mak- 
ing a pasture of it?” Kill all bushes 
and briers, plow, and leave rough 
through the winter. Plant to cowpeas 
in spring, disk them in next August, 
plow, lime, fertilize, and sow a grass 
and legume mixture adapted to your 
soil and climate. 
* * 

“I have been visiting my brother in 
another county and find that while we 
both live the same distance from our 
markets, he can take twice the load 
I can and make the trip in half the 
time. The difference between his road 
and mine is 1 to 4—he can haul as much 


in one day as I can in four. How 
should I go about getting a good 
road?” Wake up! You and your 
neighbors have been sleeping. Write 


the Highway Commission at your state 
capital for information. 
eo ¢ 2 


“I have a miscellaneous assortment 
of rose bushes in my yard that have 
never been pruned. May I prune them 


this spring?” Better prune now and 


thin out the old canes. Do not be 
afraid to cut back severely. Heavy 
pruning will give a more vigorous 
growth and larger blossoms. Thin 


and prune again when the first blos- 
soming period is past. 
.'*£ + 
“Please give me the names of three 
early and three late varieties of straw- 
berries of good quality for home use.” 
For early, Premier, Early Jersey, and 
Ozark; for late, Marshall, Cheasa- 
peake, and Gandy. 


Mistakes From Our Readers: Don’t 
Make Similar Ones 
I 


I could live my 43 years again, 1 
would ask more questions. I have 
seen, the natural curiosity of 
children suppressed by being told not 
to ask questions. THis is very wrong. 
If older, wiser people would just take 
time to answer many of these ques- 
tions intelligently, it would increase 
a child’s fund of knowledge. I have 
traveled extensively, in both our 
United States and Europe, saw and 
heard many things about which I 
would liked to have asked questions, 
but did not want to confess my ignor- 
ance. If you are rearing children, en- 
courage them to ask questions, (not 
to gratify idle curiosity) but to grow 
wise. The Bible says, “Wisdom is the 
principal thing, therefore get wisdom.” 
A MOTHER. 

* 


* 


Last spring when my young chicks 
were hatched, the coops for them were 
not sufficiently protected against rats. 
In three nights I lost 28. After I 
lost these, my husband fixed screened 
coops and I lost no more. Had I had the 
screened coops at first I would have 
saved around $14. MRS. O. S. 

* * * 

About the biggest mistake I have 
made was with chickens. My flock 
was too small, not purebreds, and I 
did not have an incubator, when I 
should have had purebreds, an_ in- 
cubator and brooder and at least 30 


to 40 hens. 
MRS. A. W. L. 


« * * 


A mistake many farmers make is 
not having any roof over the manure 
piles. I have found that by having a 
good roof to protect them the value 
for fertilizing a crop is increased al- 
most. 50. per; cent. Think of exposure 
causing you to..get only; about half 





the fertilizer available. W. D. 


been in cultivation for five years. What j 


'y 


to be the leaders. 


kinds of useful 


line of Atkins Saws. .Fill 

and what you use saws for, 
copy by return mail. 
are going fast. 


(Name) 
(Address) 


a 


Atkins Saws are made to 
cut faster and easier—to hold 
their edge longer—to give 
you the greatest savings in 
time and labor. A poor saw 
costs you moremoneythana 
good one. Get Atkins value. 


Wherever cross-cut saws 
are used, Atkins Silver Steel 
“Segment Ground” Cross- 
Cut Saws are acknowledged 
The seg- 
ment grinding, the Atkins 


~ Sent to You—FREE 
Book on Saws and Their Care 


..We’ve just printed a new book that contains all 
information and _ tables, 
suggestions as well as descriptions of 
in your name, 
and we'll send you a 
Write at once as the books 
Use the coupon below—NOW! 















si A OE prt 


—_ 





Buy Cross-Cut 
Saw Value 


Get the cross-cut saw that will 
give the longest service with the 
greatest satisfaction—ask for an 
Atkins. 


Silver Steel and other exclu- 
sive features give them an 
unsurpassed value. 


And there are other At- 
kins Saws for every use— 
circular saws, hand saws, 
hack saws, docking saws, 
pruning saws, etc. 

Ask your dealer to show 
you some of the saws of the 
Atkins line. If he does not 
sell them,—write us,—it will 
pay you. 


also handy 
the complete 
address 





E. C.. ATKINS & CO., Inc., Dept. B, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Please send me your FREE book, “The Saw on the Farm.” 













































y 
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Lf 


cut prices give you. 





3/ Down go my prices again. Last fall I cut 


my prices almost one-half. Since then 
I have been able to buy material, etc., at 


less cost and togive my customers the benefit as 
I always do, Ihave made another deepcut. This 
“* time I have slashed prices to the bone. By all means 

send for my New Cut Price Catalog before buying. 


I want to send every farmer my latest Cut Price Catalog, FREE and postpaid. 
Your name and address on a post card will bring it. If you are needing fencing, 
gates, steel posts, send for this book and see the big saving my new 

If you expect to paint any of your 

buildings or put new roofs on them, or fix the old roofs, ask for 

my New Roofing and Paint Book—it will save you big money. 


Jim Brown PAYS the Freight 


When you buy from Jim Brown he pays the freight. That saves 
you some more money. You always get best 
prices. Send for big Free Cut Price 


uality at lowest 


talog now! Jim Brown, Pres. 









.=_ the Factory | 









Pi We Pay the Frei 









jetta FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
K 






W e’ve knocked the bottom out 
7 Direct} of high cost of fence building. 

~ e ight and save 
you money. Here’sa man that 


Saved 38 per cent 


Dillard, Milton, Okla., 
writes: “‘! found all the Fence as 


ling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today |, 
ITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 


Enclose your home with Cyclone 
Fence--ins: int fence 


ven oO! or. 
al! <a of joints. our 
oe antl ie 
Dept. K 106" Wauhegen. tu. 






















Bence ire. Sold Factoryap! 








FENCE PRICES LOWER 


Greatly REDUCED PRICES ae 
z | 


direct. We PAY THE FREIGHT. Write |) 
for freé Catalog which saves you money, . 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 163 Morton, Hil, 














Tr yon are THINEINY MBOOY Obit Nome advertiaing, -” 


write for our rates. 
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Extra Special Bargains! 


HESE EXTRA SPECIAL BARGAINS 
are for prompt acceptance only—so don’t 
delay. Send your order at once. 


Extra Special Bargain 


No. 10 


year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 
Year Tri-Weekly Con- 
stitution, Regular $1.00 


~ 


BOTH 
$1.25 


Extra Special Bargain 


No. 12 


year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 
Year American Woman, 
ee ee re .0.50 
Good Stories, 

25 
Year Home Circle, Reg- 
ular 0.25 


—_ 


— 


Year 
Regular 


= 


Progressive Farmer 


Patterns 


ALL 
FOR 


$1.25 


Extra Special Bargain 


No. 305 


Progressive 
$1.00 


House- 


= 


year The 
Farmer, Regular. 
year Today’s 
wife. Regular 
Year Poultry Keeper, 
Regular +... O50 


oy 


rae 


ALL 
FOR 


” $1.25 


Extra Special Bargain 


No. 306 


year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


Year. Woman’s World, 
Regular 


~ 


Year Poultry Konger, 
Regular 0 


Year Home Circle, Reg- 
ME skins dach eeu eaue 0.25 


ne 


ALL 
FOR 


36 $1.25 


Extra Special Bargain 


No. 307 
year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 
Year Home Circle, Reg- 
ME Ss 2s saoee seme 0.25 
Year Mother’s Maga- 
zine, Regular ...... 0.25 
1 Year Poultry Keeper, 
Regular 0.50 


ALL 
FOR 


$1.10 


Extra Special Bargain 


No. 308 


year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 
Year Thrice A-Week 
N. Y. World, Regu- 
BP cchasisose Semaiatch baie $1.00 


_ 


— 


BOTH 
$1.25 


Extra Special Bargain 


No. 309 


year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 
Year Thrice A-Week 
New York World, Reg- 


ne 


oe 


WO ihe ze Caxs . $1.00 
1 year Today’s House- 
wife. Regular...... $1.00 


ALL 
FOR 


$1.50 


Extra Special Bargain 


No. 401 


year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 
year Tri-Weekly Con- 
stitution, Regular $1.00 
year Today’s 
wife, Regular 


os 


_ 


House- 


ALL 
FOR 


$1.50 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Please send me Extra Special Bargain Offer No............. for which 

find enclosed $.............. herewith. 

cK esa vs Sh dtus ek dewsdcbatds 0 ced R. F. D.. AOR ot 

ya bubi is 646.05 269. sth tard. . State i} 
eee» ee _ _ ~ ee | 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 9 


1 year The etl BOTH 


Farmer 
“($1.00 


a 


year Weekly Commer- 
cial Appeal........ 


Extra Special esi 
No. 402 


year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


year Tri-Weekly Con- 


ALL 


stitution, Regular $1.00 FOR 
1 Year Home Circle, Reg- 

A SN . 0.25 $1.50 
1 Year Poultry Keeper, 

PE ccseuss send 0.50 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 901 


year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


1 Year Commercial Ap- 


ee 


ALL 
FOR 


Extra Special Bargain 


No. 902 


1 year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 
1 Year Commercial Ap- ALL 
peal, Regular::....0.50 FOR 
1 Year Home Circle, Reg- 
OE kaedaxiencanass 0.25 $1.25 


ee 


Year Poultry Keeper, 
eee 0.50 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 301 


1 year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


1 Year McCall’s Maga- FOR 
zine, Regular $1.00 
1 year Today’s House- 
00 


$1.50 
wife, Regular...... $1. 
Extra Special Bargain 
No. 302 


1 year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


1 Year American Women, 


ALL 


ALL | 





peal, Regular.......0.50 | 
1 year Today’s House- $] 25 
wife, Regular...... $1.00 





TEACHING 


ss Millard (on left) at one of the club 
icnics, 


GIRLS TO ROW 


M 


Gaston County’s Triumphant Boys 
and Girls 


HE farm boys and girls of Gasto: 

County, N. C., are now very proud 
of themse! and we are proud oi 
them. 


In the first place, they have just won 


the distinction of being the banner 
North Carolina county in club work 
in 1921. In the second place, it was a 
Gaston County girl, Virginia Stroup, 
who won the coveted prize—a_ free 
trip to the International Livestock 
Show at Chicago—offered for members 
North Carolina_livestock clubs 
Now a word as to the banner county 
decision: Following was the score 


card used on each county: 





Number of clubs organized (6 perfect 
Se OER RECEP A ERR eee 19 
2 Nag “r enrolled (100 pe rfect score) jensen 10 
Number of meetings held (7 perfect score) 15 
Pet cent of members attending meetings 20 
Per cent of members club 
pre oducts KpakGesebegenseneaws i0 
Per cent of members reporting............. 23 
Per cent of members atte ending encamp 
ment .... Peden Nwte eee ceeds 10 
[Total s pi vicnaee- (ee 
TI > 1 io} wre ¥ . ” +; . > > 
ne hignest si e counties were 
Gaston, 85.97 per cent: Sampson, 84.17 
| ad »~ 
per cent; Catawba, 82.87 per cent. 





ee eee 050 FOR | 
1 Year Woman’s World, 

OEE 3 sias ei ote 0.50 $1.40 
1 Year Good Stories, Reg- 

ular 0.25 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 304 | 


1 year The Progressive BOTH 


Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 $1.25 


1 Year Pathfinder, Regu- 
lar $1.00 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 7 


1 year The Progressive 


Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 BOTH 


1 year Today’s wer - $1 .00 


wife. Regular waa 























Gaston’s triumph is due both to the 


boys and girls of the county and to 
the Gastonia Kiwanis Club—which 
agreed to boost boys’ and girls’ agri- 


as one of its chief 
aims for 1921. It raised half the money 
needed to pay an “assistant county 
agent” to have charge of club work in 
cooperation with farm demonstration 
work. 

Miss Helen S. Millard, a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, was employed—being the first 
woman to be appointed farm demon- 
stration agent in the South. One hun- 


cultural club work 


dred and eighty-tive members were en- 
ll organized clubs, 


rolled in meeting 





VIRG INIA. 'STROU P AND HER PRIZE 


PIG. 
once a month. The members were 
trained in parliamentary practice, pub- 
lic speaking, and given instruction in 
home agricultural projects. Twenty 
minutes or more for games and pla 
were also taken at each meeting, these 
being intended to develop the social 


and play spirit. 
The membership of these clubs pro- 


duced last year $7,117 worth of pigs, 
calves, poultry and corn at a cost of 
$1,777.25, leaving $5,339.75 for them- 


selves. The members also won $469.25 
in. cash prizes in addition to sending 
nine bovs and girls to the State wate at 
Raleigh. 

teas! Gastéh Yolinestérs Cc etdinly 
hid’ ‘a good’time both in theit' club 


Miss Millard to look after 
County Ag ‘nt ( Lee Go\ VW al too . 
lot of interest in them. Eac d 
: picni at some appr oriate | place lik 
Cl veland Springs, High Shoals. o- 
Lakewood Park, and an encampment 
was held on the Catawba River 
the members enjoyed fishing, swim- 
ming, boating, and group games and 
sports. 

We are giving herewith a picture of 
Miss Millard. Also a picture of Vir- 
ginia Stroup and her prize pig, 


Now 
set out 


1921? 


why can't in 


to do as 


every county 


well as Gaston did 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


‘eo 
] 


ith 





The 


cien 








CUDAHY, WISCONSIN, U.S.A 





KEROSENE—GASOLINE 
ENGINES 





At New iia Prices 


se popular engines have been 


reduced in price to where you 
cannot afford to longer put off 
buying. You want a well-made, 
reliable, efficient and up-to-date 
engine and not an old style, ineffi- 


tone, made only to sell cheap. 


WORTHINGTON Engines are of 
the very latest design and highest 
grade in every detail. 
equipped with a Webster Oscillat- 
ing Magneto and there is nething 
to be added to these prices. 
pare these engines and prices 
carefully! 


All are 


Com- 


You will decide to 


buy now! 

1'e H.P. $56.00 
Allprices 252 H.P. 85.00 Freight 
Factory 4 H.P. 120.00 —.. 


6 H.P. 150.00 


Prices quoted on larger sizes upon re- 
quest, 
WORTHINGTON Engires 
guaranteed by this Thirty-six Million 
Doliar Corporation. Write for Catalog 
N See them on the Dealers’ 
Order now, and get one of these labor- 
pres devices working for you without 
elay. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND 
MACHINERY CORPORATION 


we fully 


floors! 


128 Holthoff Place 





" Ri 


WORTHINGTON 


ee | 




















Co 


Peanuts, Velvet Beans, and other seeds. 
able catalogue free. 


Save thinning, save re-plantins 


get better stands with he 


wonderful Cole Plain Vic 


Planter. World beater for C sade 





Valu- 
Write for name of reli- 
able Cole Merchant or for special offer direc t 
from factory. 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO,, 
Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 

















This 








state 
your 








work and their plan. Besides having 

















/, 


8, 9 or 10 
Per Cent 


GUARANTEED 


On a Safe Investment 


offer is open only to a 


limited number of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers who 
are men and women of char- 
acter and standing in their 
communities and for amounts 
of $50, $100, $200, $300, 
$400, or $500—not exceed- 
ing $500. 


If interested, send references, 


your occupation, name 


bank and address 


Address 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Progressive Farmer, 
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Saturday, February 


Farmers Saved $12,000 by Buying | 


Together Through County Agent 


AM writing this article as an official 
tatement to give the public the facts 
regard to how the farmers of Ons- 
County, N. C., codperated last year 
nd saved several thousands of dollars 


in ying their fertilizer 


nd bills of lading 


Invoices 


ce iw every statement that I shall 
n » the following outline. I shall 

e list price of fertilizer as 
( d in the early spring on both 
materials and mixed goods. Also, I am 
giving the purchase price that the 
farmers paid, and the saving to the 
f rs by coéperative buying. 


Onsk WwW 
bought 


he following is what the 
County Board of Agriculture 
d what. they paid for it: 


a 








| List Savings 
Am t | Price Farmers to 

re Kind of Material |Per Ton! Price | Farmers 
182.5 | 16% Acid Phos. | $28.25 | $16.00 |$2,235.63 
101.4 12.4% Kainit 32.00 16.50 | 2,071.70 
122.2 | 18% Nitrate 75.00 53.00 | 2,688.40 
64 8-4-4 Tobacco 54.50 31.70 135.92 
68.7 8-3-3 Tobacco 47.25 | 27.35 1,407 13 
4.6 8-2-2 Special 39.75 2.85 60 84 
4.4 | 8-4-0 Corn 44.00 25.40 83 60 
3 |10-2-0 Corn 36.50 90 4.68 
7.5 | 9-1-2 Cotton 36.00 20.60 | 115.50 
24 | Muriate potash 120.00 50.00 | 10.00 
1.1 } Sulphate potash 140,00 96.00 48 4 
165.0 c. S. meal, 7% 42.00 31.00 | 1,815.00 
8 | Fish scrap, 10% | 80.00 | 40.00 | 192.00 


This gives a total of 679.3 tons ‘of 
material and mixed goods. These are 
all delivered prices. 


. . $380,613.96 


he { 0 ist price i8.....cseeees 
Whe total cost at list price 18 537.16 


he total cost, farmers’ price is..........+. 
Total cOPINGS 20. cccccccvevcvcccsevece $12,076.80 
This does not include the amount 


saved by home mixing which averages 








$9.70 per ton or a total saving of $3,- | 


620.18 on 579.4 tons. This shows the 


value of home mixing. 


This shows a very handsome saving 
of $12,076.80 saved in buying coopera- 
tively 670.3 tons materials and mixed 
goods. 

When we started to place the orders 
for fertilizer we notified all the com- 
panies that we were ready to pay cash 
for about 800 tons of fertilizer. In this 

ay the companies were compelled to 
bid against each other for this cash 
business, and it so happened that cash 
was what the companies wanted last 
About 30 days prior to this I 


vear. 
had secured brokers’ prices on all 
materials and had used these prices 
against other brokers and other com- 
panies until I had worked the price 


down about 25 per cent betore I asked 
jor quotations irom the fertilizer fa 
tories. Consequently when I asked for 
quotations from the factories, they sent 
their representatives here and it 
happened that three of the men came | 
on the same day and were to see me } 
at the same hour. Well, you just 
would have laughed to see those fellows 
when they saw that they were there, 
man to man, to bid agaist one an- 


lac- 


so 





other. They did not realize what had 
happened until it was about over. One 
man gave me a quotagion, then an- 
other, then the last man said: “T will 
beat their price 50 cents per ton.” That 
is when the fun started, one fellow 
said: “Hold your order until I can call 
my boss and I will beat that price.” 
Finally they all decided that they 
would have to see the high boss before 
they could cut any more, so they did 
not get an order that day. In a few 
days one of the men came back with 
authority to meet any price that any 
other reputable company might offer. 
We gave him an order for 100 tons to 
be shipped on a guaranteed basis. In 
just a few more days another company 
sent a representatiwe here to make a 
hid for the business. He came with the 
authority to meet any price that I 
might get also instructed me to send 
them orders and forget the price until 
May 1 and that they would meet any 
price that I could get from any other 
company. This is when the local deal- 
ers “got busy” and “jacked up” their 
companies and then the general cut of 
25 per cent came. Several companies 
authorized their agents to meet any 
price that we might offer just so they 
xot the business and the price went to 
zero in a few days. 
D. L. LATHAM, 

County Agent. 

Onslow County, N. C. 





am a constant reader and user of your 
per. I live on a farm, raise a garden and 
kens., F-found “Massey’s Garden Book”, 
be'a wonderful help and refer to it con- 





thy ’ Roseboro, 


















NON-:HEADACHE 


dynamite. 


ordinary conditions. 


your dollar. 


fourth. 


Brown-Marx Building 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Ask your County Agent 
how the Federal Farm 
Loan System will help 
you clear your /and. 








WALL BOARD 


Cheaper Than Laths and Plaster 


Keeps the house warm in winter and cool in 
summer. $3.75 per 100 Square Feet. 


ing job. 





OU can buy 135 to 140 sticks of Dumorite for 
the same money you pay for 100 sticks of 40% 


Dumorite, the new Du Pont Farm Dynamite, has 
approximately the same strength as regular 40% dyna- 
mite and gives you equal work, stick for stick, under 


Thus Du Pont engineers have 


found a way to give you over 


10 sheets to the bundle, in following sizes: 
48 in, wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 ft. long. use tools, not 
Write for free samples and our new price list. reasonable. 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., 


Riehmond, Va. 





Velvet Beans : 


Double Plain View plants both Corn and Beans 
or any two kinds of seed at one trip. Worth 
its price for one season. 
special offer on request. 


Improve your 
soil and make 

ns of fine 
feed. Cole 


Free catalogue aad 


COLS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 800, Chariette, N. C. 





THE NEW WAY 


Will Shell 20 Quarts of Green Shelled 
Pp Hour. 


eas Per 
A money maker for the trucker arid canner. 
BULLARD MACHINE , WORKS 


Needed in every home. 
Ly Literature on request. 








W 


personall 
chasing. 


4 
Vy 


Let Dumorite help you make 1922 the biggest land 
clearing year of all. See your local hardware or general 
store merchant—and mail this coupon now. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Robson Prichard Building 
Muntington, W. Va. 


MEN WANTED. 


I want 50 more men to learn the Automobile Business. 
Be an expert Automobile Mechanic. Let our master me- 


chanic train you within a few weeks tor a good pay- 
j @ trade with a future. 
work on real cars in our steam-heated garage 
books. i 
Write for Free Catalog. 


You do actual 
You 
prices for training are 


AUTOMOBILE COLLEGE OF NASHVILLE, 


Ocpartment 9, 





Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable. 


(If you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer 
advertisements 
writing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your adver- 
tisement in 
and will report any unsatisfactory trans- 
action to us within thirty days from date 
of order, we will refund cost price of ar- 
ticle purchased (not to exceed an aggre- 
gate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if 
such loss results from any fraudulent 
misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. 
trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness hbuses and their patrons, however; 
nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
ing of real estate, because buyers should 
y investigate lands before pur- 


We 


Nashville, Tenn. 





—_— 





RELIABLE. If in 


Progressive Farmer,” 


cannot try to adjust mere 


more dynamite for 


You won’t get a “dynamite headache” from using 
Dumorite and it will not freeze. 


Think—this year, with Dumorite, you can clear over 
lg more acres of stump land at the same cost you paid 
last year for dynamite, or you can clear the same 
amount as in 1921 at a saving of approximately ouue- 


State. 


ERE tla an Oe 


NON-FREEZING 





Send to nearest office for 
free copy of the i04-page 
Farmers’ Handbook of 
Explosives—acomplete 
manual covering every use 
of explosives on the farm. 





(address 


of 
book of 


xplosives. 


Post Office 


















E. I. DU PONT DE 

NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
t 

branch office) 


Please send me free copy 
1 © Farmers’ Hand- 



























The 
Tennessee poultry advertisers 
wrote us a few days ago. If 
have 








Demand 20 Times As 
Great As Last Year! 


“Prospects good for big sea- 
son. The Progressive Farmer 
is bringing 50 to 75 inquiries 
Have 20 times as many 
orders booked now as I had 


daily, 


on same date last year.” 


above is what one of 


purebred poultry, 


fair to yourself if 
them in 


not 
advertise 
Send in 


your 


of orders. 


The Progressive Farmer 


hatching 
eggs, or baby chicks for sale, you 
are 

don’t 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


THE 


advertisement 
now and watch for a hat full 


our 


you 


you 























| Guaranteed 3 years—Will last a lifetime. 
ice $21.50 
North Carolina. 





guarantce 


you a 


Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer” when 
ou write one of our advertisers. Then 
square_deal. 

















a 


ONE 






plain sight of the driver. 


Ledbetter Planters are also furnished with double 
hopper, planting two kinds of seed alternately 
Peanut planting equipment, for 
peanuts in the shell or shelled, furnished at 


in the row. 


@ = small extra cost. 


Write for Catalog 


2 showing Ledbetter Walking and 
Riding Planters, and describing 
their simple construction. Let us 

Q give you the new lower prices. 


The Southern Plow to, 


Qe lo. ‘ 


DBETT 
PLANTERS 


LANT COTTON, corn, peanuts and all row crops evenly, 

one seed at a time at any desired spacing. 
stand of plants without waste—make every acre produce 
more and at lower cost—reduce chopping. 

0 The Ledbetter is the only planter that can take linty 
cotton seed, separate them and plant a single seed every inch 
or more without bunching, without skipping and without 

© injury to the seed. Each seed as it leaves the hopper is in 


SEED 


Get a full 










602 Elm St. 
Dallas, Texas 













THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Pointers on Buying Baby 
Chicks 


| By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


HE importance of poultry 
as a leading farm industry has oi 
late received much attention from 
our Southern farmers, and especially as 
a part of the raising the living-at-home 


raising 











PUREBRED POULTRY 








_LEGHORNS 


OO Oe 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 











SINGLE COMB BROWN & WHITE LEGHORNS 
Hatching Eggs and Baby oe 

Eggs, $1.50 to $5 per 

first = “State 
is season. 


STERLING POULTRY FARM, Morganton, N. C 
al 









Winners of F air, » Raleigh, 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


—P 


| Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 
for Hatching 


Winners Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
WRITE FOR MY MATING LIST—Also booklet on 
breeding Pekin Ducks—and other interesting lit- 
erature 

















R. E. GETTYS, 
| stows Ferry Road, Knoxville, vee | 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Basy GHICcKS 


We furuish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high egg-produe- 
ing stock, Flocks built directly from 
laying contest winners. We have 
seventeen breeds. Write for our free 
illustrated eatalogue and price list, 

































'% MILLION CHICKS FOR 1922—-Postage paid, 95 
per cent live arrival guaranteed. Month's Feed F 
with each order. A hatch every week ail year. 40 


Breeds Chicks. 4 Breeds Ducklings. Selected and 

a. ne oTades. Ry =< at right prices. 
talog appreciated 

NABOB MATCHERIES, Dept. 58, Gambler, Ohio. 








Customers report pullets lay all 

vane. Fe Yarietics to select —_. 
chic! ia ia 3 paresl_ pest 

safe deli very guaranteed om leased cus- 

tomers ge 4 every state. 


a POULTRY FARMS 
LANCASTER, MO. 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


14 LEADING VARIETIES 

ROCKS, REDS, WYANDOTTES, ORPINGTONS, 
MINORCAS, ANCONAS, LEGHORNS. 

All purebred. Also mixed lots for broilers, at 
reduced prices. Shipped prepaid anywhere in 
United States, east of Rockies, from hatcheries in 
6 states. 97 per cent delivery guaranteed. Send 
for catalog and latest price list today. 


8. M. DEAN, Box 771, FORT DODGE, 10WA, 


BABY CHICKS! 


We 











Offer Exceptional Value in 
ur Bred-to-Lay Strain of 


were oo ad 


tond 


BARRED. ROCKS 
Write for catalpg yd, satéractive 


Ss HATCHER 





> HaPeTsont reginta. 





BABY 


Big money saving 
offer. One third off 
of prices if ordered 
before March  fif- 
teenth. Send for: 
free catalog. 


WYNONA 
HATCHERY 
WYNONA, OKLA. 

















= 
BABY CHICKS & EGGS | 


White and Brown Leghorns $15. per 100, $70. 
per 500; Eggs $1.50 per 15, $8.50 per 100. Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Reds, Buf? Orpingtous, and An- 
eonas at right prices. Get our free circular before 
ordering elsewhere. Mixed chicks for broilers. 100 
per cent live arrival guaranteed. 


ANKER & BANKER 
| Box oO, Knoxville, Tena. | 














OF gyalarr — 14 POPULAR BREEDS 
$10 per 100 and up, prepaid delivery. 
We have hundreds of satisfied customers in- every 
Southern state. Write for Free Catalog, full ‘ot 
useful information 
ORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS 


Dept. F-23, Crandall, indiana 











BABY CHICKS - 


Deltyes guaranteed. Selected 


Reds, White Wyandottes 
Brown and hite Leghorns, 
Anconas, Pit Games. 


Catalog Free. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 














Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs | 


ING PUREBRED VARIETIES 


LEAD 
Mature breeders only. Brown and White Leghorns, 
$15 100; Barred and White Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons and White Wyandottes, $18 100; postpaid. 
Live delivery guaraneed. 
Hatching Eggs of “- fertility Leghorns, $1.50 
15; $8.50 100; large breeds, 15; $10 100; post- 


paid. Write for valuable circular. 
Cc. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


















earlier. A 
enywhere, bras: ege strains. Shi pes 
Continental Hat 








BABY CHICKS BABY CHICKS 
Select Quality, free range stock: 97 per 
vent live delivery guaranteed. direct to 
your door. Barred and While Rocks, Reds, 
White and Golden Wyandottes, Anconas, 
White, Brown and Buff Leghorns. Broiler 
chicks. Catalog free. Dept. 
New Washington Hatchery, Now Washington, Ohio. 


LOOK—Baby Chicks $9.50 a 100 





World’s greatest laying strain S. C. White Leghorns 
Pullets, Eges, 


Stock, Seeds, etc. Free feed with each 





order. Free circular. 

HOUCK’S LEGHORN FARM, Box 100, Tiffin, Ohio. 
100,000 High Record S. C. White Leghorn 
Chicks—220 to 290-eeg record stock, $17 per 
100 and up; 100 per cent live delivery guar- 
anteed Every nest a trap-nest rst prizes 








Su ‘ee a 4 v kane” Wenn « EARM. 
Ox 


ndwieh, ttinols 





Save your paper and wet a hindér. 


plan, and one indi- 
cation of this grow- 
ing interest is the 
large number of in- 
quiries about incu- 
bators and their op- 
eration. 

We believe the av- 
erage Southern 
farmer can, and 
should, carry an av- 





flock of at 

least 200 good lay- 
ers, first, to supply the home demand, 
and, second, as a basis for a steady, con- 
tinuous cash income. Now, few farm- 
ers are able to invest to such an extent 
in the purchase of foundation stock of 
the right kind, and the problem is. how 
to raise the fowls for another year’s reg- 
ular egg production. 


erage 


MR. 


ROTHPLETZ 


We have given our readers some in- 
formation regarding incubators. Under 
favorable conditions, in the hands of 
well-trained, competent operators, we be- 
lieve the incubator is a valuable part of 
the farm equipment, and a certain source 
of profit. 


But the favorable conditions, and the 


competent operator, are not to be found 
on every farm The cost of a 
good incubator of proper capacity is 


as also the lack 
for operating the in- 


obstacle, 
age: 


sometimes an 
of a suitable 


cubator. Then, if the farmer depends 
upon a home ine of eggs for incu- 
bating, he is liable to find a very small- 


sized incubator best proportioned to the 
supply, and this means several hate 


shes 


and chicks of as many different ages to 
look after. 

Here is where the old-new Beare 
chick” comes in. Old, for in the very 
old days, records show that Egyptians 
operated their stone or brick hatching 


ovens, on either the codperative plan, as 
custom hatcheries, or on the 


selling plan. 


baby-chick 


In its modernized form, the baby chick 
industry ‘is new. In the early nineties, a 
farmer owning a large incubator was 
handling a big hatch for a neighbor, who 
died, leaving on the farmer’s hands sev- 
eral hundred chicks, with no facilities 
housing or caring for them. In his 
dilemma, he tried an experiment. Put- 
ting a lot of chicks in warm baskets, he 
went around the neighborhood, offering 
them for sale. The idea took, and his 
only trouble was to supply the growing 


demand. By another season he was 
fairly established in a large and growing 
business. 

That there was a demand, is proved 
by the fact that, today, there are com- 
mercial hatcheries varying in capacity 
from 5,000 chicks to 500,000 each, or 
even larger, scattered from Maine to 


Mexico, turning out baby chicks by the 
million to eager buyers. 


Some Advantages in Baby Chick Plan 


HE advantages of utilizing the baby- 
chick plan are many: 


(1) All the risks, uncertainties, and 
delays of operating an incubator are 
avoided. In the hands of an expert, a 


hatch may show 15 to 20 per cent of in- 
fertile eggs. An actual hatch may run 
from 60 to 85 per cent of the fertile eggs, 
so that on the farm, of from 500 eggs 





put into incubat ors, 100 may prove in- 
fertile, and of the 40@ fertile a hatch of 
only 300 to 320 may result. 

(2) In farm hatching, the quality of 
the stock producing the eggs, even if all 
of one breed, will probably, from lack of 
system or skill in breeding, _ Produce 
ee licks of wid ‘ly varying quali saby 
chicks, on the other hand, can “be had 
from breeders of prominence, skilled in 
their profession, and producing stock of 
uniformly high quality, for both show 
and production. 

Many of the large hat too, are 
vals pr vared to ni h hicks from 
gbdd ‘produvité’ Stocks, thAdudh phobably 
not hot dtoék.’FHus!! the farmer ‘url. 

v chicks is sure of uniformitw in'the 


flock, and according as he selects the 


source, can have a flock of high char- 
acter. 

(3) By buying chicks, the farmer can 
obtain at such time as suits him, all the 
stock he is likely to want for one year’ 
operations, thus avoiding many of the 
troubles arising from flocks of different 
ages, or hatched too late for best results 

(4) It encourages and facilitates com- 
munity egg circles by facilitating having 


1 
just one 


breed in the 


insuring 


whole community, 
uniformity in the egg out- 
for sale. 
\s probably half the 
prove to be males, therefore, aside from 
the demand for table poultry, leay- 
ing quite a surplus of males for market 
ing as broilers, it helps the community 
sales of this surplus, insuring 
uniformity and quality. 
Many have doubted, or d 
possibili of shipping day-olds 
press or parcel post with safety, 
contrary has been clearly proved. 


When hatched, the chick absorbs the 
yolk of the and this requires from 
36 to 48 hours for assimilation. It is 
customary, among breeders, to allow 
chicks to remain 48 hours without feed 


put 


(5) chicks will 


home 


in making 
‘doubt, the 


by ex- 
but the 


wenea 
CSs. 


Now, this length of time is sufficient to 
carry a box of chicks a long distance, 
and it has been shown that chicks ship- 


ped in boxes with perforations for venti- 
lation fare as well in transit as they would 
in brooders where they were hatched 
Hatcheries usually send from two to five 


more chicks to the 100 than ordered, to 
cover possible deaths—and there would 
probably be as large a loss right on the 
farm. There is a record of 50 chicks 
sent from Maine to Wyoming, a distance 
of 2,600 miles, in cold weather, with a 
loss of only four chicks 

In fact, there are many more com- 


plaints of losses on hatching eggs ship 

ped than there are of losses of chicks. 
Most of the big hatcheries hatch chicks 

il breeds, and it is interesting to 


or sever 


learn that while Leghorns and othe: 
breeds of that class are in demand for 
purely market egg propositions, orders 


tor chicks from farmers are very largel; 
of the dual-purpose, American or Eng 
lish breeds, and this is as it should be. 


Suggestions for Buyers 


OW a few. suggestions to intending 

buyers of chicks: 

1, File your orders as soon as possible 
to insure getting the chicks wanted, and 
always make a partial payment with the 
order. 

2. Make the date when you wish chicks 
delivered as exact as possible, as it helps 
the hatchery in®keeping up with orders. 

Have brooder houses, hovers and 
all accessories in readiness at least three 
or four days before the earliest possible 
receipt of chicks. 


5. Observe instructions for handling 
that all breeders or large hatcheries send. 


6. If not already supplied with liter- 
ature concerning the care and feeding of 
young chicks, obtain some promptly. 


The United States Agricultural De- 
partment’s’ Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 1107 
(Brood Coops and Appliances), 1108 
en of Baby Chicks), 1111 (Manage- 
ment of Growing Chicks) can be had 
free by writing to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, or to your Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. To avoid delays, 
order them now. 


Brooding and Rearing Chicks 


GOOD brooder house and good 
equipment are essential for brood- 
ing chicks. 
Do not let the chicks get chilled or get 
too wari. 
Do not feed until the chicks are 
least 48 hours old; 70 hours is better. 
Milk is the most important chick feed, 
and may be fed as the only drink to force 
consumption. 
Feed a.dry mash from the 
to.m aturity. 


at 
at 


first week 


VGHeah food shontid be stipplicd”’ af‘ al! 
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February 25, 1922 


{PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


EXTRA ectuer PEDIGREED STOCK 














| suPenton FARMS, Box P, ZEELAND, MICH. 
J 


QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


Best laying strains. 








Incubate 10,000 eggs daily. 
Catalog Free. Prewar prices. Free live deilivery 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Missouri. 





CHICKS—English strain 
. White Leghorns, $22 per 
can strain, $18 per 100. Parks strain heavy 
~ ge Barred Rocks, 


BRISTOL © 
CHICKS 


mountain raised stock. 
ete, . a grow. 


pristou CHICK WaTCheERy. 





DUCKLINGS— Pekin, 


Aldham Poultry Farm, 








Bronze Turkeys 
» Turkeys and Buff Rock 
Quality bred for 30 years by 








Baby Chicks Hatching Eggs 
2 ld Chicks from extra fine 8S. C€ i le 
and Barred ‘yy Rocks for $2: 








PUREBRED al 


Too Much Snow 
Curles Neck Farm 


Blizzard in Virginia ties up traffic 
for s¢ veral day Ss. 

















could get there. 


First come, first 








what we had every reason to ex- 
pect in this sale. 

All good, all guar- 
safé in pig to BRIG- 


TELL WHAT YOU WANT and 
send the money. W i 
careiul selection for you. 

If not satisfied, send back the sow 
at our expense and we will re- 
turn the money. 

COME TO THE FARM if you 

If not, SEND YOUR OR- 
We will send you a sow 
that will please and satisfy. 

If you do not have sale catalog, 


CURLES NECK FARM, 


E. B. KEELEY, Supt., 


P, S—It will take deeper snows 
than this to stop us selling good 
sows to Southern farmers. 




















PIGS—— DUROCS ——PIGS 


We are offering now Duroc Pigs 
s and our cham- 
pion boar at special prices. 
scrub when good ones are 








treated and registered. 
Write today if you are interested. 


Bradham Duroc Farm, 
Rocky Mount, 




















mete Jordan’s Wonder —Durocs 






fer Ba on what ‘you want 
BROS., 








re GILTS, SOWS, BOARS—O. 
1 _ Shoats, 4 months old; 
and Service Boars of State 
and "National prize winning blood. 
Ail stock must’ be ,as, repnes: nt 1 oF mon 
Write for ciretlane and Dribed “ emcee 














ia WHAT FARMERS SAY 


They Must inch al Lay 


ON’T overlook the utility value of 

your flock; hens must lay if you suc- 
ceed with chickens. Your birds must 
win in the fall fairs if you sell all you 
can raise, for success in the show room 
gives you advertising that will bring 
success when all other plans fail. Keep 
the quality of your flock up and use 
standardbred birds if you want to suc- 
ceed. It is difficult to reach or even stay 
at the top unless you mate only your 
very best-birds each season. 

One disqualified bird in your pen will 
insure a number in vour flock next fall. 
Eliminate the culls as much as you can 
right in the beginning so that the mating 
of inferior birds will be impossible. 


Make a success with poultry by start- 
ing in the right season, and using only 
well-bred birds of individual merit. 

WALTER BURTON 


The Real Reason Why Cotton Is 
Cheap 


HE delegates to the Southern Cot- 

ton Conference to be held in New 
Orleans, February 23-25, have already 
had one remarkably strong presenta- 
tion of the situation put squarely up 
to them. 

Dr. M. Eugene Street, of Glendon, N. 
C., has sent a circular letter to each 
delegate to this conference. In_ this 
circular he presents six paragraphs of 
such vigor and force that we wish ev- 
ery cotton planter in the South would 
cut them out and not only read them 
himself but read them to his neigh- 
bors. Says Dr. Street: 

“In the very beginning it is well to 
remember that there are in the South, 
cotton Planters (capital P is used to 
indicate that they are big planters) 
and cotton planters. 

“The cotton Planters think that their 
interest is different from the cotton 
plante rs’ interest; they think that it is 
to their interest to produ ce cotton with 
the cheapest possible labor. It is this 
idea in practice that has been the 
South’s undoing.: This idea in opera- 
tion has brought the South’s wage- 
scale down to just about half that re- 
ceived in the balance of the country. 
This has practically and actually been 
making the South work for the bal- 
ance of the country and the world for 
half-price, for more than a generation. 
This has caused the South to suffer a 
loss amounting in the aggregate to 
many billions of dollars. 


“Tt was this idea that put millions of 
women and children to work in cotton 
production, and it is this idea that has 
kept them at this. And it is this child 
labor and woman labor that has caus- 
ed cheap cotton, made the South work 
for the balance of the country and the 
world for half-price, and this is what 
has made the South so poor and back- 
ward in comparison with the balance 
of the country. 

“This fact is basic and fundamental, 
and there is no possible way to remedy 
the South’s condition so long as the 
present system of cotton production 
continues. 

“The only possible way to remedy 
present’ conditions is to make this 
cheap child labor and woman labor 
unavailable for cotton production. And 
the only possible practicable way to do 
this is to have a school term of sufficient 
length, and a compulsory attendance 
law that will compel attendance, and 
put all the children in school, where 
they ought to be anyhow, and to have 
a minimum wage-scale for women, 
with a sufficient penalty attached to 
compel its observance. 

“This will automatically retire cheap 
cotton from the market, and will also 
automatically raise the wage scale of 
the South up to a parity with that of 
the balance’ of the country, so that 
the South will be getting full pay for 
its work, instead of half-pay, as has 
been the case for over 50 years. 

“There is no theory about this. It 
is all actual truth. And so long as the 
South continues to shut its eyes to the 
truth, just so long will present dis- 
tressing conditions continue to curse 
the South. for remissness in a manifest 
duty.” 
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Breeders’ Cards i 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














aw ee 


LIVESTOCK 


Plant Mulberr 7.1 trees s for hea hog and hen food. J Van 
Lindley Nursery Co., Pomona, N. 


BERKSHIRES 
_ Large Berkshires Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. € 
_Large Berkshires Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 








Rte gistered Berkshire Service Boars. John D. Webb, 
Disputanta, Va. 
serksh Big Ty James W. Graves, American 
National “Rank, Shichmond, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 





Popular Durocs—Cheap. Willie Abernathy, McKen- 
ney, Va 

Duroe Pigs—Duroc Boar—2% years old. M. Morris, 
Mattox, Va 

Large Type Big Bone Durocs—RBred sows, fall gilts 
and boars. FE. C. Spain, Chureh Road " 





Duroc-Jersey Sows-——Rexisiered, bred and open, at 
attractive vrices. J. W. McLeod, Rowland, iS : 
Two Registered Duroe Brood Sows—-$30 and $40, 
Pigs, $6 each. E. Manning, Route 5» Danville, Va. 
*"'BReeche roft’’ Durocs—The farmer's type, at farmers’ 
pric es, Rapid growers, € as ily fattenes " prolific, of 
prize-winning pecirrees Gilts, irs, Digs by all aes. 
Porter Claxton, Bell Buckle, Tenn, 


ESSEX 
Fine, Registered Essex Pigs—-2 to 4 months old. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Essex Stock Farm, L. M. 
Cooper, Prop., Autryville, N. C. 


HAMPSHIRES : 


Better Bred Gilts, Pigs. Hampshire Farm, 
lotte, N Route 7 





















“har- 









Sale—Either sex Can 
es Tight. Ion Hamp- 


fi 


“ 
} 





Nice of Fall P 
furnish pairs not related. 
shire F arm, _ Wi Niamston, N 


POLAND- CHINAS 











Am Offering Excellent Big Type Poland hina Bred 
Gilts—Reasenable prices. E. O. Hunter, Winston- 
Salem, N. €., Rouie 7 

Poland-Chinas—15 weeks, $15; 100 ths., $20 Ser- 
vice boars and bred gilts, $35; extra choice, $40; 
bred sows, $50 R. S. Soinerville, Mitchells, Va 

To the Publik . te ve boars and pigs for sale. Pure- 
bred Spotted Polar } gs; their sire is Advance 





eS anvwhere, BW. Woodlés, PEOD.. 
nd Poultry Farm, Creswell, N. C 


Leader 2. No 
Everg treen Stock 
_ABERDEEN- -ANGUS 
ze Ans e—For acy, “beans, corn, 

2. a, ators ville, N 














} Ferm, Clarksville, Va.—Offer: 
Anyus bulls and heifers, desired 
service. Address, Liifert, Winston- 
- ‘GUERNSEYS 
Three Registered tnernsey Bulls— Of May Rose 
breeding; 2 to 16 months. 8S. O. Medlin, Monroe, 
N. €., Route 2, Box 47 
HEREFORDS 





Registered Male Herefords. Greensboro Nursery & 
Stock Farm, Greensboro, m © 


Am ona ockerels—From eggs bought from Shen pa 
$4 Sheppard's strain cock and cockerels, $3 J 
MeNairy, Lenoir Cc 








AN DALUSIANS 


15 Purebred Blue Andalusian ea $2.50, postpaid. 
Smyre Poultry Farm, Conover, 


BABY CHICKS 


Rhode Island Reds—Baby chicks booked, 20¢ up. 
Mrs. M. L, Callaway, Rayle, Ga 


Baby Chicks—Purebred Barred P lymouth Rocks— 
$1 + per 100; 100 per cent live delivery guaranteed: 
Cash with order J. W. Dowdy, Kingsboro, N. ¢ 














Rest Baby Chicks—We handle only quality chicks 
Healthy Hoganized laying strains. Purebred Fif- 
teen varieties. Leghorns, 13c. Others 15¢ and 18¢, post- 
paid. Sate arrival guaranteed. Write Magnolia Hatch- 
ery, Magnolia, Illinois. 


Baby Chicks—From_ Hoganized standard bred flocks. 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Anconas and White 
Leghorns; from $10.50 up. Send for catalog. Sieb’s 
Hatchery, Lincoln, Ilinois. 


Before You Place Your Orders for 8. C. White Leg- 
horn Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs—It will be to 
your interest to get my orices. Free handsome il)us- 
trated, 20-page catalog ready for mailing. Eleventh 
on. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 











CAMPINES 


Silver remnelnes: -15 egas, $2, postpaid. Lather 
Shelton, Letcher, Ala 








“GAMES 


Dark Cornish Games—Best strain Cockerels, $3; 
Pullets, $2.50. High Land Stock Farm, High Poin 
North Carolina, 





LEGHORNS 
White Leghorn Cockerels—$2 each. Hardin’s Farm, 
Jnuifan, N. € 
Hatching Egges—15, $1.50, postpaid Buff Leghorn 
F arm, Letcher, Ala. 








Purebred White Leghorn Faus $1 per 12, postpaid 
Fred Green, Grover, 


Fifteen purebred Single Comb Brown Leghorn Evgs 
$2. Dover Mull, Shelby, N. C 


_ Free Range 8. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs—$1.50 for 
Greenhall Poultry Farm, Hertford, N, C 








Ch ‘ice S. C. Brown Leghorns—15 eges, $1; 100 or 
over, 5c each, prepaid. R. W. Punch, Newton, N. C. 


Ex —Choice Strain 8S. €. White Leghorns—15, 

: $7 per 100 Mrs. Porter Haskins, Alberta, Va. 
High Bred Brown Leghorns—Hens and cockereis, 
1 


$1.50; 15 eggs, $1.50, postpaid. Eureka Farm, Clare- 
mont, N. ¢€, 








Purebred White Leghorn Cockerels and Hens—$1.25 
each Batistection guaranteed. P. M. Cooper, Whit 
tier 4 









trown Leghorns——They are money makers 
list free. W. L. Watterson, Box 832, Char- 





s. © White Leghorn Trap nest Exes For hate hing. 
Liber your wants before you buy, J. D. Wright, 
aiberty, ‘i 


“C. White ~ Leghorn 1 Eges—From selected h hens: 15, 


$1 50: 30, $2.75; 50, $4.50; 100, $8. G. E. Moore, 
Liberty, N. € 





‘HOLSTEINS 


For the Best Holstein Heifer Calves—at $18 each, 
write Fernwood F arm, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 








Registered Ho! in Bu ll Calves—Dams with yearly 
records up to 31 000 hs. milk and 837 Ds. butter; 
proven transmitting sires. Frank S. Walker, Wood- 
berry Forest, Va. 





pice eteetinsiniennpatiieen — 
JERSEYS 

Registered Jersey Pull Calves—Out of Register of 
Merit dams: barga ins; $25 and up. Erlanger Mills 
Dairy, Erlanger, N. C. 

For Sale—A_ Limited ad Number of Registered Jersey 
Rull Calves—Line-bred Nobles, from Register of Merit 
dams. U. 8S. Accredited herd. Reynolda, Inc., Rey- 
nolda, N. € 

Bulls—From Register of Merit Dams—To make room 
for calves, am offering 30 days’ bargain in bulls. 
Write for description and pedigree; name price; if rea- 
sonable, will accept. W. G. Houston, Fairficld, Va. 


JACKS 


Black —— Jack—6 years old. W. H. Canup, 
Salisbury, N. C., Route 2. 

Jack for Sale. arge Black Mammoth Jack—5 years 
old, white tips, sure breeder. Also jennet for sale, in 
foal. Mules are always in demand, and it pays to raise 
them. For price and full particulars, write L. Gorc 
Culver, Salisbury, Wicomico County, Maryland. 


FEEDERS 
For Sale—Pigs and Shoats for Feeders—By carload, 
or small orders, Bred from best stock. Reference, 


People’s Bank, Calvin Appleton, Box 321, Warren- 
ton, Virginia. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
For Sale—Hogs, Shoats, Pigs—Car lots. Frank J. 
Payne, Americus, Ga. 


420 Duroc, Berkshire, 0. I. C. Pigs and Shoats— 
For feeders; at farmers’ prices. Chas. Crafton, 
Staunton, Va. 

100 Head—Western breeding, result of 30 years’ up- 
building. Service boars, bred pus. pigs. Can secure 
car of grade pigs for killers. W. G. Hovf€ton, Fairfield, 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Fine Male Collie—Tan and nee year old, $25. 
John C. Memory, Whiteville, 






















































Trained Fox Hounds —- Sale—Jesse Campbell, 
Ellenhoro, N. €. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





For Sale or Exchange Airedale and Black Shepherd 
pups, grown dogs; rt workers; for registered 
Tone Poland-¢ Pie s and bred gilts; or same age 
Duroe-Jerseys; or 1 List sent for 10c. McCrorey 
Farms, Woodland, Ga Box 11. 

At Stud Green "s 1 Mike 52829 F.eD. S. B.—One of 
the best bred English Setters now living; a real bird 
dog, with speed, style and nose. If you" want puppies 
that point naturally, breed to him. Fee, $20. Satis- 
faction er aan Ship bitches to Grady C. Greene, 
Stanfield, N. 












RABBITS 
Purebred Rufus Red Belgian Hares for Sale. David 
Blanton, Marion, N. € > 
Rabbits—$1 each. Read Rabbitcraft; copy free. 
Rabbit Ranch, Macison Heights, Va 
Purebred Rufus Red Belgian Hares—Does. A few 
P 


extra nice bucks for breeding purpose igreed. 
Prices right. B. F. Cauble, Cleveland, 














______ POULTRY AND EGGS _ 


8. oe Arieona Hachis v4 le 
Great fayers.- y #4250. 














nter- 
ville, N. C., s5Rpvte - » bee 


Bred-to-lay, Purebred Brown Leghorns—Eggs, $1.50 
per 16 3.75 per 50; postpaid. Keiffer L. Teague, 
Siler City, N. € 








White Leghorns Ferris Strain—Eggs, $1. setting, ¥ 
100. Delivery guaranteed. W. G. Nicholson, M. 
Harmony, N. C. 


Sitting Eges—Young Strain White Leghorns—$1.50 
per 15 eggs, delivered anywhere. J. R. Wilson, Stokes, 
North _ C arolina. 








~C. White Leghorns—Two Sixty egg strain one 
omg Browns one dollar sitting. J. A. Huffman, 
Clarktor ©. 

S. C. White Leghorns— Highest quality. Don’t buy 
al egg to set until you’ve read imy mating list; it’s free. 
T. B. Liles, Rockingham, N. C. 


S. ©. White Leghorn Eggs.. Headed by Ferris pedi 
greed males 265 egg strain. $3. per 15. Range flock 
$2. Mrs Roy Slade, Blanch, N. C. 


Eres for Hatching—From 8. €. Brown Leghorns of 
the highest egg strain; utility and beauty unsurpassed. 
Mating list free. New-Light Poultry Farm, Norlina, 
North Carolina. 











8. €. White Leghorns—The kind everybody must 
admire for their beauty; early maturity and excellent 
laying qualities. We guarantee chicks; 100 per cent 
live delivery. Eggs 90 per cent fertile. Middleboro 
Farm, Route 1, Box 60, Hampton, Va. 


For Sale—Selected Eggs for Hatching—From Har- 
din’s 8S. CC. White Leghorns. 30 years’ experience as a 
breeder and exhibitor. Large, vigorous, heavy laying. 
stay-white birds, of standard type; bred from winners 
at Knoxville, Tenn., and Official State Shows. $5 
per 15; $15 per 50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wm. 
H. Hardin, Salisbury, N. C. 


MINORCAS 


Purebred 8. C. Black Minorca Eggs—$1.50 per 15 
B. Borden, Bumpass, Va. 

R. C. Black Minorcas—The 225-egg strain. Pullets, 
cockerels and eggs for sale. , ere circular free 
Jacob Baugh, Broadway, Va 

Standard-bred, feavy- laying Strain S. C. Black 
Minoréas—$2 15 S. C€. White Leghorns; $1.50 15. 
A. V. Balch, Brinkley, Arkansas. 

Purebred White Giccons 15 eggs, from strong, 
healthy, great layers; $1.50. Registered Poland-China 
pigs, bargain, $10. Golden_ Rule Farm, | Conover, | N. ; 


ORPINGTONS 

Buff Orpington eer. alia and stock. Alvas 
Powell, Warsaw, N. C 

South’s Best White Orpingtons—Mating list free. 
Elmer Oecttinger, Wilson, N. 

Purebred Buff Orpington aon $1.50 for 15. Mrs. 
Chas. Stanback, Mt. Gilead, N. ©. 

For ele—White Orpington Pullets—Best strain. 
Midnight Poultry Farms, Liberty, N. C. 

Sale—S. C. Buff Orpington Eggs—15, $1.60, 
l Wi te to W. A. MeDonald, Sanford, N. C, 









































Ruf Or Dington Cockerels and Pullets One Mammoth 
Bronee Tom. Miss Lillian Evans, Concord Depot, Va 

Bult Orpingtons— 100 cockerels and pullets. Exe 
now Write for prices and show record Bloom Ken 
dall Shelby, N. C. 

~ Genui ine Purebred Cook's Strain Buf, Orpingt« 
Hatching eggs, 15 for $1.50, by mail. Piedmont Poul- 
try Yards Creedmoor, Si 








Ten Choice “Cockerels—$5 each. 25 choice pullets, 
$3 each; from my prize-winning Golden aoe | Orping- 
tons. Satisfaction guaranteed. A. J cCorkle, 
Salisbury, N. C. 





Cook Strain Buff Orpington Cockerels—Big, husky, 
range-bred: brothers to Ist prize pullet at Richmond 
State Show. Priced at $5 and $7, to make room for 
breeding pens. L. H. Beardsley & Sons, Centralia, Va. 


“PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
Warted "Rock Exgs+15, $1.25. P. HE 


ton, 


“iGleaaliicd ads. continued aye D page) 























196 (24) 
Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number er Amount Counts as Word 
tes address THE PROGRESSIVE 
ARMER, Raleigh, N. Cc. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
“Barred Rocks $2. 
Faison, N. N. C. 
White Rocks—Second ~ cockerel, 
The Martin Farm, Mobile, Ala. 


“purebred Barred Rock Cockerels—$2.50 to $4 each. 
Wayside Poultry Yards, Hudson, N. C 

Pertides Rock Hatchir e-* rite for 
ticulars . & »bar e, N 


Purebred, Marlboro Farm, 








~ Chicago “Cc )liseu 2. 











Eges par- 


for 
Murray, Mé 





















Partridee Plymouth Rocks Exc clusi Lees, , 15 $2 
Broadway Farms, Box 104, Forest ‘City 

Purebred Buff Rock Eggs—From heavy layi ag strain 
15, $2; 100, $8. Fr ed King, _ Win chester T 

‘‘Imperial Ringlet’’ Barred Rock Beas $1.50; 
100, $8. Edgewood Farm, Warren's Bluff, 

White Rocks (Fishel Str Direct)—Eggs. $1.50, 
$2 15 » Postpaid Grover C. Taylor, Maiden, N. C 

“Better™ Barred Rocks—15 eg $2.50. Choice ® ait 
lets. Free circular. ' White Farms, Mebane LN. > 

~ Bred-to- lay | Barred Rocks (Parks’ Strain) —— 
$1, .75 sitting. Mrs. S. H. Rogers, Creedmoor, N 





Thompson Strain Bred-to-lay Barred Rocks Eee 
$3.50 15. Mrs. Robt. Lambeth, Sanford, N. C., Rt. 1 





Egeas for Hatching—‘ ‘Blue Ribbon” 
15, $2; 30, $3.50; 100, $8. Jno. D, 


Barred Rocks— 
Cave, Louisa, Va 





Eggs—From Exhibition Quality White Rocks $2. $3 
per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lyles Grant, Lowry- 
ville, 8. C 





Purebred Thompson | Strain Barre? Rocks—Barred to 





the ekin. Eggs, $2 per 15. S Black, Vineland, 
North Carolina 
— Rock Cockerels (Thompson Strain)—Extra 














at $5 each. Eggs, $3 per sitting. Grady 
wi ae, Hollis, N. C. 

Eges From Thompson’ 7 inglets—Light and dark 
matings; $2 for 15, postpaid. 8S. G. Rackley, Golds- 
boro, C., Route 2 

Purebred Buff Plymoi Rocks Famous layers. 
Hens, $3; cockerels, $5 seas, $3 sitting 15. Sunny- 


view "Farm, Lexington, N. ¢ 


‘olumbian Plymo 1 Rocks (Laymore Strain)—Heavry 
r 3. 


























8 and prize win Egas, $2.50 per 15, postpaid, 
Culbreth, Falcon, N. C 

Thompson Barred Rocka—Cockerels, $5 to $19 
Eggs, $5 per 15. Also Indian unner duck eggs, $2 
per 13 Mrs. H. J. Hooks, Clarkton, N. ( 

Eggs—From Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks—Direct 
from Thompson ‘irst pen i; second pen, $ 
15 delivered. Mrs. Grover Roper, Laurens, 
Route 6 

Purebred White Rock Eg F hat g ine, 
large stock; males = t from Fishel. Pr $2.50 for 
15, during March, ril and May H, Movtze, 
Manassas, Va 

Newringrock — C,.—High-grade 
Tearred Rocks—Silve p greatest umber 1 te 
American breeds, Officia N. ( Show, Dec., 1921. 
Information furnished Egas, $5 per 15 

For Sale—Thompson’s Strain Imperial 
Rarred Plymouth Rocks, bred direct 5 









Cockerels $5, $7.50, and $10 each. Satisf 
antted H, W. Branson, Proximity Stati 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 
Imperial Ringlet ml Pre ” Dir 
son, Cockerels to yullets 
dark mating E from farm flocl 
hens, headed _by kerels from Thor 
rect. 15, $3: 50, $4.75; 100, i 
New blood i or -ustomers Mrs on 





Tone sville, Va 


3 ___ RHODE ISLAND REDS 























ee. $1.50 for 15 
Re.is—Eggs, $1 sitting. M. L. Eargle 

R C. Re i Cockerels—Purebred, $3 each. R. L. 
Cooley »_ Pipers Gap. Va 

re Rhode Island Red Beus- Prepaid, $2 for 15. 
H. L. Brake, Rocky Mou: ( 

Eggs—P LS. C. Bhode Islan @ Reds—$1.30 for 
15 tee % Grady "Shoat, Lexington, N. C 

S. C. Rhode Island Red Ee 2e3 hr. reasonable prices. 
Riverside Red Farm, She N 

Ss . Rhode Is Reds—Bred to lay. Begs for 
e Henry G. Early, Rose Hi, N. C. 

8. C,. Rhode Island Eggs for Hatching—$1.50 15 
Mrs Mary E. Morgat Cary, N. C., Route 1. 





A a ~ 


c. 10de Is 
State 








Write for prices d Red Baby 









Chicks. __ Sallie Da sville, _N. 
R. ©. Rhode Island Reds—Sitting 15 esas, $1.59, 
repai Mrs. G. M. Herman Conover, N. C., Rt. 3 
Eggs—From Choice, 9 laying 8S. C. Reds 3 


a 
and $3 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lyles Grant t 
Lo 


ryville, 5. C 








S. C. Reds—None be 
Send for mating list 
North Carolina 

Exhibition 
Eggs, $1.75 : 
Iron Station, N 
R. I. Red ecgs, Owens 
Can book only few orders. 
North Car lina 

Egegs—From mated 1 pe na of | af eras je, < 
pacity, tested, Reds. 15 Eggs, $2.5 
Special prices ezgs Or more. th °. 





to $6 p 
Farms, 





Red F 





Heavy Laying S evar 
$10 1 


Rev is— Best 
100; prize 15 D 


( 
pens, 7 








and Tompkins’ atrains 
Jessie Bentort, 


8. C. 
$5 per 15 
i. aGrange, 

pec i al 
R. Cc 

50 


on 





, c- 









Laying Reds—Cockerels, $5 

$9 per 15; less per 45. Seven- 
Catalog free Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C 


Grimes’ Rhode Island Reds Win Again—Won 3rd 
cock, 4th hen, lst and 5th cockerel, 5th pullets, Ist 
and 2nd pen, best American cockerel, best Red cock- 
erel, best American pD i best Red pen, at the big 
Roanoke Show in De mber. Stock and eggs for sale 
Catalog free. Grimes’ Mea low Land Farm, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 


Heavy 
$25; egas, $8, $5 and 
teenth year; best ever. 

















WYANDOTTES 


White Wyan lotte Eeas- $2 for 15, 
Miller, Pauline 


Pure Partridge 
P ayne, Ellenboro 


“White _V Wy: 
N 





delivered. J. J. 








Wyandottes—$3 each Write Mrs. 
N ( 





$2.50 







3—From prize winners; 


ate, N. C 
iilottes— ine 
Durham, N 


andotte E 
. B Sivens, W 


Fishel White Wy 

Sandy Creek Farm, 

White | Wyatr 
prepaid A 


Wy andott 3—$2 10 ea 
y guaranteed. R. Lb. B 
§ Laced Wyandottes—Hens, each 
$1.25 per sitting F. Neisler, Lexington, Tenr 

For Sale—White Wyandottes—Best breeding. and 
fine layers. Sitting, $1.75. postpaid. Sunnyside, Jones 
ville, Va 


Silver Wyandott 
Madison Square A 
Kiker, Polkton, N. C, 
F White Wya irect Exh 
Cifeular Eggs. sitting. $1.50 up 
Lee, Four Oaks, N. C 

White Wyan 
Durpose breed 
Gap F 





and eggs 
High-class 
“wton. 


“Eggs, $1.25, 


dottes- 


15 
c 










sitting. 


z 3 
Cc aprel Va 





38, 





Eggs, 














s—W'on tl 


ird and 
Cockerels and 


fifth 
eggs. 


cockerel 
Viola 














tte. 
yttes 


The great general 
Hickory Nut 


Heavy layers 
eggs, $1.50 per sitting. 
arm, Fairview, N. 


























Columbian Wyandottes—Bred from prize w . 
$3 to $15. Hatching exgs, $5 and $8 per » aid 
L. B. Workman, Dent N. ( 

Wyandotte ( ’ 5—$3.50 Sired 
k, at Roanoke Poultry Show Eggs t 
M. Patrick, Rustburg. Va 

White Wyandotte Eggs for Ha Fr 
mated for exhibiti and egg $2.2 15 by ma 
Hickory Grove Farm, Conov N. ( 












































GEESE 

Toulouse—Best show and breeding geeso, The Mar 

tin Farm, Mobile a 
GUINEAS 

Guineas—Dollar each Mrs. BR, B. Beaman, Stan- 
to sburg, N. ¢€ 

Guinea Eggs—$i.50 sitting, ~ postpaid May, June 
delivery. Ofder now. Georg ” Ke ellum Kellum. N. C, 

PEA FOWLS 

Wanted— Peafowls Mrs. Geo. A “Tayl r, M *tta, 

South Carolina 
TURKEYS 

Five Well Mar! ked pOUroeE Red Toms for Quick 
Sa ° Mise Julia P, mies, Tobaccoville, N. ¢ 

~~ Oce an -echi Islan Far a- —Offer Bourbon Red Tur- 
ke Toms, $9; fons, $6 Address Box 985, Winston- 
Sal em, 

Mc ‘Kee's Large, Prize-win ning, ,  Wigoro us «6s Bronze 
Turkeys—Circulars, Stock and eggs Bool ‘Tat, feeding 
and raising, 20c. McKee’a Orpington m, Water 
towr Tenn 

___Two OR MORE BREEDS 

d nas Rocks 

15; $10 per 1 Austin Poul 





North Carolina 

















Barred Rocks, ‘Bhode I sland Reds, White Leghorns 
Winners 15 ¥ Kg » $2, delivered. Sunnysouth Poultry 
Farm, Ne 

Black Langshans , Li ight i Br rab nas, 3, Bi if “Or pir got 1 
“se urebred. Eggs for hatching Chaa. PP. Winsto 

elia, Va 

Anconas, Barred no ks, White Leghorns, 





Pe 
Ducks—BHggs, cockerels. reasonable. Hollywood Faz 


Connelly Springs. N. ¢ 


For Sale—Barred Boc ks—( pcharele, $3: pullets, | 
&. C. White Laghorn | $2 c Black 
cockerels, $3 J. W Be a y,, Va 

a8 From Prize-winning Black Orpingtons, Cor- 
nish Indian Gone. Indian Runner Ducka—62 per eit- 
els, $3.50. John W. Be yd. | Inman Va 

From Hallba and Owen Fa 
king strain Rhode Island Whites 
15 eggs, $2 and $8. John R. Watson 


Hatching Eggs and Chicks C. White Leghorn 
Rhode. Island Red, wi: % and exhibition stock 
Order early and avoid ¢ tment » guar- 
anteed Roller Poultry Bridgewater 


Pekin Duck Baas For 
Plymouth Roc 
rT Ch 





$2. 
Minorca 





Propet 














: ’ Rocka 
None better 
Dillon, S. C. 














and 








Y ards i 


Va 

















eer oO 





























Bar Speckle 
ner Seed Co 
Beans 
1 Seed ¢ 
Soy Beans—Recleaned, sacked, $2.50; t to 
market changes. W Davis, Plymouth 
Recleaned, New Crop llow Soy Re -$2 per 
e ragged cash «wi order Woolard Bros., 
ed Mammoth Y Seed Soy Beans—§2 
ged; cash with J. C. Muse Co., 
For Sale—90-Day Spe —$i 10 
per bushel Oscevia ve! "bushel 
Cash with order. T. A 








I am completely sold out of Barchet and O-Too-Tan 






















beans. I have a few Biloxis left Write for price 
list. G. A. Swan, Biloxi, Miss., and Lyman, Miss. 
For Sale—Strictly Recleaned Early speckled Velvet 
Beene for seed packed two bushels bags, $1 
bushel, Osceola’a fi 50 per bushel, cash with 
H. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala 
Mar nmoth Y Rex i, 2 
y less 10 busl 10 or more, $1 





























Craile, New 

Soy Beans aned first ity - Mam 
moth Yellows, 31 90 p - ‘bus hel, subject to marke fla 
tuations, ‘ash with o r Vrite et 
varieties qualit seeds of all “Bu ixton 
White Se ympany, Elizabeth City, N. 

Mammoth Yellow y Beans—10 bust els and less, 
$2; over 10 bushels, $1.85. Tar Heel Blacks and Early 
Browns, $2.10 Cash with order. Prices aubject to 
change without notice Order early; you 1 save 
money and have your beans when you need them 
J. €. Blanchard & Co. (Blanchard’s ain 1832) 
Hertford, e 

Soy Beans—Certified fo ‘d by the Virginia Crop 


Wilson 5, Virginia 
specific purpose 
Ful 


Hahber- 


Also 


nprovement Asaociatio 
ndt and Tokio. Each 





Ir 
la 
B 



































ack Eyebrow for ex ill par- 
lars mailed. Walla Wallace- 
Norfolk Co., Virgi 
BULBS 
Paperwhite Narcissus, thirty dozen postage 
paid. Durham Seed House Durham, N € 
CABBAGE AND COLLARDS _ 
‘abbage Plants—50) postpaid, 75c. R. A. Strain, 
Darler Ga 
Cabbage Plants—$1 1.000. Floyd Arndt, Claremont, 
North Carolir 
Frost- proof Plants —500. 65c. Carolina Plant Farm, 
Claremont. N 
Send $1 for 1,000 Fine Cabbage Plants. Darien Cab- 
bage Co., Darien, Ga 
Frost- pr yof Ch arleston 90. William 


Plants—$1.25 1, 
Murray, Claremont, Cc 
Listen—Early Jersey Wakefield 
postpaid. Bruce Wilson 
Frost- pa oa J and Charleston Plants 
1,000, $1.2 W. Murray, Claremont, N 
Frost- aol Satease Plants—$1 per 1,000, at Verta a. 
Delivered, $1.25. Varina Plant Co.. Varina, N 





Plants—$1.15 1,000, 
N. C 


Claremont, 





500, 750; 


















Frost-proof Barly Jersey Cabbage Plants — e 2 
1. 000, postpaid. W. F. Murray, Clareme N 
ost-proof Je Wakefield © abbage Plants —1,000, 











$1.25. postpaid Claremont Plant Co., ¢ Claremont N,Q 
Frost-proof Cabhbaze Plants — Postpaid. 590, ai: 
express, 1,000, $1.25. Ontlaw Plant Co.. Hahira 
Millions Frost sr al Cabbage Plants—Wakefields and 
Flats; 250 postpaid, 75c; 5,000 postpaid, $6.59 Pix- 
pressed, 1,000, 31: 10,000, $9, Waiter Parks, Darien, 
Georgia. 





































































8,000 Fros r Cabba Plants for $7 yugh to 
set acre Bea y We ! rk. O Parks 
Dari Ga 

J y Ca i 1 u shipm $ 
7 ow ~ Pla SL a Madiso Fla 
Vala i. % 

Ka j Cabbage Pla », 50 ) 
g t | 
\ 

[| No Money—l. a pr va “Sent 
( oOo. Dd “ \\ I v I 
ASV ( ‘ 

I >) Ea J { A Wa l 
Pla . L ’ pa ( A W 
Cla eae 

ba Jj Cabba Pi Tha ake 
hea noo, $i 100, $1.50, postpa 0. D, Murray 
Cla N. ¢ = 

For Sa Ea Wa Cab » Plant 
50 7 deliv i r n Ww. ft Halto 
Ca ( x 

Try Some 500 Packages Frost-proof Cabbage Plants 

P each; > tras shipped; genuine plants 
R. O Daric Ga 

Karly Cabbage Pla Grown from t is. Sa 
is ui guara i », $i $ apaid 
ae I . 

F f W Cabbage Pla 600, $1; 
1.0 4 ) 1000, & repaid; prom shipment 
Te 

‘ +} & setting 

100 D yn large 
lots li Va 

Fr and Charl 
Wakefir 1,900, $1.25 
5,000 Alma, Ga 

Cabbage Plant W at d, Early Flats—300, T5ec; 
500, &1 0, $1.50, tnpaid 10.000 expressed, $10 
Quick d r M able ( rove Farms, Franklin, Va 

I Pay tt t-proof Cabbage Plants 
No culls 500 postpaid, 
Tie; $1 1A R. O. Parks, 
Daric Ga 

Millio Fro ‘ snts—300, 75 500, 
$1: 1,000, $1.7 Good plants, sat 
isfaction guarante Counei Rountree and Com- 
pany, Prank! Va 

I : Cabbage—Sent quict Wakefields and 
Fiat D and Bermuda onions Postpai 500, $1; 

000, $1.7 Evy ad, 5,000, $ Yr le Plant 
Co... t e, Ga 

Frostproof ¢ Plants—All varieties. 200, 50c; 
noo, & 1,000 ostage prepak npt ship- 

ion guarar iy 
Va 
pected, Frost-proof ~( abbag »?P lants— 
$1: prepaid, insured. Strong, heal 
nto plants, same price. Medlin 
Mill, S. ¢ 
roof Cabbage Plants varieties 
Postpaid: 500 loa $1 75 
A 000 Your order | digead day 
Adel Ge. 
lanis— 300 ne; 
: or. 000, $8.5 ): mailed 
te posi tive guaran- 
ant Company, Box Themas- 
Cabba Pla 00, 5Oc: 
sta ‘ 0 mot 
’ oO! larg ‘ 
‘ T “wa Pla ( LIV 

Rea ab Pr I Sea Coa Cabbase 
Pla . ‘ var ’ 3 

ld ) Ww 1 7 oe vic $1.50: 

wo : 44.50 ru gua R 4 
Stra ra { 

Fro pre ( Pia Ha | ( 

i A 

By e 3 
paid " 
Plat 










Genuine 
strong al 
Express or 
$1 75, posty 
Plant F 

*‘Seaside”’ 
carefully 
$1.80; 10,000 
Prompt shipme 
Seaside Farms, 


Pr ympt 
Ade 

Frost-pr 

selected: 


aid 
arms, 








axpre 


















Cabbage P ants—I 
nd Ch mm Wal 
3.000 or over, $1 
tato planta and pay 
Nancy Hall, Triumph; inspecte 
ed $1.75 per 1,000 
Frost Pr 
ng weather. 
. Express v 
4) cents thousand. Prompt sl 
laranteed Empire Plant Compa 
yf abbage P Jerse 















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















Weakley’s Lmaproved Re tific Seed Corn—Fiel e 
1 . fror ea te r breeding Hickory ( > 
Fart ( N ( 
Bu i Cock Prolif Seed Corr Grow 
f 1 Set 9 years Peck ) % bu.. $ 
t bs ‘ " harg ‘ Boulderb 
J Reid ( 
I W al Co A 
“ ant hea y i 
< t t ‘ A. Swa Spe 
i Ss i I t 1 
R Whit D Ear ¢ i—Bred | years fo 
x 1 i] Trip elected butted 
ti i, and gua eed Bushei, $ ). Bo 
Scien Better Seed, free Reid Bros le 
‘ > I F 
Mosby’s Long hick Grain | White corn on smal] 
t hand 1 bea large uniform ears to stall 
row ural H 
i val at ‘ 





I 
with 
















l ’ ‘wamped Be patient, you 
i time N A. Kimrey, Mebane, 
h Ca . 
COTTON 
Pure Hartswell No. 12 Long Staple C otion Seed 8 
bushel S. Wilder, Rout e 2, Raleigh, 
flalf and Half Cotton Seed—No Weevil. For frea 
booklet ar id price list a Ti iress Crook Bros. Luray, T 
Genuine Want amaker- Cleveland Cotton Se Gro 
! giuned especially for seed purposes; bust 
*M ‘A Blair, S! ( 
Wa ar r’s Cleve land Big Boll Cotton Seed—t', 
bales acr 120 and 192 5 100 ths 





No boll weevil. $5 
Cc 























I , © _ Davis, Pl mouth, _N. 
eade Staple Cotton Seed Genuir >» “Ses 

Island’’ : $5 bushe 10 bushels, $19. None 
bet ter G Dri ig Co., Brunswick, Ga 

Strain No. 29 King’s Re-improved Cotton Seed 
Grown northern limit Cotton Belt Ask for sample 
and price Hickory Grove Farm. Conover, N ? 

Beat Weevil With King’s Extra Early linproved Co 








ton—Large bolls, heavy yielder, pure; above w 
line; $2 bushel; $6 100 Ibs. Ridgecrest Farm, Tr 
ma N 

Fy or - Sale— - Coker’ 8 8 Pedigreed. Delta Type, Long Sta 
ple Cotton Seed At $3 per bu Made 9 bales on ? 
acres [ast year One year from originator =, &G 
White. Chester. S. C 

For ” Sale North Carolina Early King, Simpkins 
Toole’s Improved, Wannamaker and Covington Toole 
Wilt-resistant Cotton Seed—$5 per bag, f.o.b. shipping 


point Cash with order. T. A. Acree, Cami lla, Ga 


Georgia 
























Wannamaker Improved ( levelar ad Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—Privately ginned and absolutely pure, Reclean- 
ed and in 8-bushel bags, at $3.50 per bag Made 54 
bales on 41 acres past year W. C. White, Chester 
Sout h Carolina 

~ Pedigree: i Cotton Seed—Webber 49-4—Staple 14% to 
1 -16 inches rly. pri oductive, dad. absolute 
pu Brought, t price nee al m Also sele 
Md nnamaker- Cc All L. 0 








oe Ne 
10 Bush 
Hereford cattle. 





pedigree. 


1 closer t 
Also Polled 
S. ¢ 





“i Wannamaker-Clevelan 
oped in the Piedmont Belt 
cleaned, screened, culled ar 
tT cotton 





































































































































































( ssion, ut 4 
satisfact g teed 100, 3 ‘ 
1,000, 31.50 here: i 009, ‘$1 in: 
1.000, $9 D 4 1, St rville, 
4 
‘rost Pr Cab la ‘ an 1 Y ass) Tuuicretia Plants—$10 1,000 
on the Sea mid from b ac 7 nd Sand T ( Cando N, ¢ 
tt >} { j i« m Waketield and —__——_ — 
tan: Seared pared 500, 75e: 1,000 5 FLOWERS 
; ws . : eease { Cla 3 ’ Extra large We dozen 
lo Island, &. ¢ A i - ( in Drug Co., wick, 
ya Pia ba Je Cha $ - 1g eh 
Also \ »B , ‘ GRAPES 
Mi, Si; 1,000, & 4 E 4 > g Grape Vir Nica size, rooted from 
! a 1. ( . hea g Any quantity, 20¢ each Manice Or 
! d cha . weKae Sun us, N. 
len Guide” , : Dealers wring 
wanted. Reinhardr & La Ast Ga HEDGES 
Our Frost Proot BS Pia make a bold 7 P Amoor River Privyet—l-year, branchy 
fr one * ‘ ny y . e $1 to $6 per 100, delivered. Ewer 
eezin vea i Ho aid page ‘ 
00, $2 a. | r en i” Conway, S. ¢ 
$1.5 oO 00, & ‘ over KUDZU 
thousand. Ip u fu P ) 
Res sa 1 te guara s Fart For Sale—Kudzu Rooted C ‘ey $15 per 1, vee 
ta Prevents land wash : legume for s9il buiding 
——$—$__—___—_— —— ——— gra f, al rass. Plant now. WwW cit ’ 
Pla i ’ Pr t Watkir 
arieti Jj and ‘ha Wal i 
and 1} 4 ull 3 nid, it Rudsu for Hay and Pasture- It needs no lime 
a .. hAae @> ; i nee planted, it lasts a lif 
100 to 4 ' L } 1,900 » to and yields more 
z D yp mu ar $1 Leach, Route ! 
; Sa 1 P. Dp ve : 
puwoed, Ss ~~ : LESPEDEZA | 
P roof t CGaown a ee ee Pe : > f- . 
ne eae te L apie Pure, Clean Lesj vede za Seed—1921 crop. $3.65 b 
Lestok We 6 .- wat taste A. R. Annison, Zachary, La 
antes to i ( ge size For Sale—-New Croyg Recle d Te pedeza Seed 
press colle 1,000 pl »,000 Free from Johnson or nut grass seed. B. A. Pr 
10,000 plants, $1.10; 25,0 fi > Parc el post Eth La 
prepaid, 500 at $1; 1 000 for References, Brad Se — —— -- —- 
streets, any bank in Tifton, or citizen of Tifton Coun- Lespedeza—Pal , Reck ined d Seed—$3.50, fo. 
ty. Tifton Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, Ga Cash orders. No shipment less 75 pounds. F. J. Burso 
: an : . ——- Slate Spring. Miss 
CLOVER - - Lespedeza—Pan-cat double recieaned seed, %! 
Hut yam Clov Circular free Woodleaf Seed Grow- bushel, f.0.b Marketing Association, R. S. Mitche 
Woodlest - County Agent, Calhoun City, Miss 
~~ Swee Clover Serr Prices and information on For Sale—Re-cleaned 1921 crop Lespedeza seed, G 
ing sent on request Bokhara Seed Co., Box 1, our ~«s before buying Lespedeza Seed Growers 
Falmouth, Ky Co-0 ative Assn nec., Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
i-strippe 
; fines OATS : 
pounds shi : orde For Sale—Geniune Burt or 90 Day Qata. Wilso 
= 100-1 M Farm Imple- Drummond Biddle Corp., Norfolk. Va 
ceive cA . Burt 90-Day Oats—Heavy, fancy, recleaned; whale 
CORN sale. *vrices free. Councill Seed Co., Franklin, :.¥« 
Silage—Siakes enormous growth and Burt 90-Day Oats—Special introductory prices: 
ain: $3 per bushel A Sean. bushel $1.25; 20 bushels, $16; 50 bushels, $37.59. 
31 Not ‘“‘cheap oats,’* but heavy, fancy, recleaned 
- - Tested over $5 per cent germination, Council! See 
Goodman’s Prolific Beed Gore peck, R a Ny Company, Franklin, -Va 
1 250 bu.. f.o.b Ino ~dman, Mt. Ulla, 
Carolina (Classified ads. continued om ment page) 






































ONIONS 


PEANUTS 














4 \ 
\ 4 
P pest ‘ r 
i , . 
He } Wa J i 
in, Vi 
Mixed } 
‘ a? = ‘ 
\ Write i 
D e J 
' L ill P r 
‘ ‘ ' ba ” 
i } \ ’ “Mi ville ( 
i Sale 500 Bushels Mixed } In new bag 0 
hs $2.50 per b I M ( 
re h er \ N | s 
F Sale—Bright, « 
$2.25 bushe Pu 3 
-. Sale—Cowpeas, Clays 
ras _$>. 150 per bushel, f 





k or money order with 
. quantity lots. 








PECANS | 
Trees—We <ell budded and grafied trees to 
t dealers and other nurserymer Southern Nut 
free Nurseries, Thomasville Ga 


jrafted Papershell Pecan Trees— 
rous, well rooted, and ¢ bear- 


Budded and ¢ 
Strong, thrifty, vi 
rh. All trees guaranteed and certified. (a 




















‘ 
Hass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss 
POTATOES s 
grown Cobler Sead Potatoes—$6 
N. «& J. L. Hughes, Croatan, 
Ca na 
om e Naney | nd Porto R ants 
1.000, $1.65 wel oo $) April June 
vers as Amie an { 
f Ga 
< Sweet Potatoe Pure P« Rico’s from vine 
eat cs Sra x ity. O ood. } arm, Mid- 
if ' \ N { 
STRAWBERRIES 
" gressive Ex € Strawberry ~— Post- 
I m $1 mM. $1.75 1,000, $9.: Satisfaction 
gris 1 IL. ob By Sylvia, Tenn. 
WATERMELONS 
, a. ‘ © Watson Watermelon Seed—Pound 1. - Large 
1 t Wim. LD. Gray, Allendale, 8. 


MISCEL. LANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


paid, T5e. Sunnyside Farm, Clare- 























¢. a sb a tree, a profit J. Van Lindley 
‘ e ¢ Pua na, N. € 

' =. e--Cowpeas and Early Soy Beans. Beaufort 

Pe any, Washington, N. C 
I r ree Catalogue. J. Van 
L Mo., Pomona ; ee 

set ail a tpaid.’’ kinds, Catalog 

f ( Drug sruns wick, . 
Seed Store, Hickory, N. ¢ Sells highest 
gra ‘ d cowpeas Write them 
Cabbage Plants, $1. per 1000; 10, 000 $3. 
or j » Plants $1. 1000. Clark Plant Co., 
ps 7 
I In lanent plat ting, with hardy orna- 
mit ’ I . Write for catalog. Valdesian 

Vanted: Tu Buy wpees, Soy Beans—Direct from 
farme Q prices, f.o.b. your station. N. L, 
M hor tern, N a 

N 3 re y Fros proof Cabbage, Bermuda On- 
ion P s- 000, $1; 1,000, $1.40; 5,000, $6.50. Post- 
paic = nydale Farm, Monroe, N. C. 

( et Gra and Lespedeza Seed—Recleaned, 1921 
ero] ‘ r ss prices, 30c per TM. in 100 Whs.; or 
3h 100 Ths. Average of 5 yvermination tests, 
90.4 je t Hewes Bros. Stock Farm, Turnbull, 
M j 





e ol lest most extensive and best equipped 
‘ in the South. Beet, cabbage, lettuce, 









pepper, and eggplant, $1.25 per 1,000. 
y irst-cla Satisfaction guaranteed. T. 

’ Waldo, Fla 
Heavy ruifer Cotton Seed record 4 bales per acre, 
SUaSe a eevil free Catalog. Nancy Hall-Porto 


Rico pO tao I lants, March 20th forward, $1.50 per 1,000; 
Cabt Onion plants ready. five hundred T5c; 
“Me ailed or Expressed. Plants, not promises. 
dealers in the world. Sexton Plant Co. Roy 

Valdosta, and Thomasville, Ga. Talla- 











FRUIT TREES 


























Rat the boll weevil wit h fruit. J. Van Lindley Nur- 
sery (<¢ Pomona, N 
Special prices Small peach trees. J. Van Linley 
ursery Ponioua, N ° 
Special Price Fri Shade and Ornamen al Trees, 
Vines and Plan Greensbor Nut ies Stock 
arm, John A. Young & Sons eensbor c 
ruit r'ree ily Reduced Prices Direct to 
Pianuters—No Peaches, apples, pear plums 
ics huts pecans mu erries 
nes and shrubs Free ¢ ae 
rsery Co., r 108, Cleveland, 
1 sSee 
iit SI Vir Rose Bushes Hedge 
Plants Et v ous stock at reas able 
prices ew ve atalog fre« 1,500 acre in 
urseries, We he small planter, the home I 
ehards and mercial orchards 50 y in 
business The ville Nurseries, Huntsville, Ala., 
Box 806 
Quality Sneed Ca 
friumph seorgia heria, Chan 
lappy, Crawtord’s Ma ’s Beauty, & son’s 
October j on old, 3 
siozen, $3; 3 feet, dozer 
0 8 100, $15 ‘ 1 order For parti 





write Crowell’s Plant Farm Concord, N. C. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pu 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper tnless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
encee as to his honesty and business responsibility. 














MARYLAND 


Farm for Sale—Near Salisbury, Mary! i here 
farming pays Fine climate and good markets For 
Particulars, adaress Samuel F Woodcock, Salisbury, 
Maryland, 











Sale—Containing 110 acree, about one- 
t aud balance in woodland Good 
t ings alse I ” good 
i erms I culare, 
el | Vood Salisbury, Maryland 
NORTH CAROLINA 


é k ( Connet Pores Knob, 











L OANS 
a. — One f ‘ E t 
1 World 5 
in ” l bales 
\ . 8 . g ’ : , 
s , l ra ex 1 es 
E e t t I ’ } 
I and Car t \ t ? 
€ 
‘ ' W ! s me ¢ l if , 
" N ra } North 
a I er in VO tow We 
v I ny aybe 
' l ite $ Latl » ¢ any, ¢ ns 
VIRGINIA 
vo Fine Farms—Cheap. Isom Dimmette, Lunen 
\ 
Fat 3 Rockbridge County Alfalfa ock 4 
t Fruit Farm—Home of purebred Herefor is, Durocs 
a s ns At big cut in price About 1,400 
es over improved road to reflued bank 
- é hool hurches, 2 railroads About 
75 acres fine river bottom 50 acres or more alfalfa; 
iv b more in crops pasture. Apple 
orchard, 750 bearing trees; balance in woodland. Brick 
res ! 8 to 10 rooms. bath, et Frame dwelling, 
s rooms, bath, ete. Brick stock and dairy barn, 100x 
0 feet merete floor; 2 brick silos; loft, etc. Frame 
horse barr large grainery: Cold storage building for 
apples ete. 3 cottages for help». Most buildings equip- 
ped with electricity for light and power, and gravity 


ater system Photographs ieails. price and terms 
on request. Walker, Mosby & Calvert, Lynchburg, Va. 


OTHER _STATES 


Gaines County y, Te xas 
Where they have no no Chinch Bugs and 
no Pink Boll Worm where you can raise from a 
half to three-quarters of a hale of cotton and from 30 to 
sell 










Cotton is King at 











@ bushels of corn to the acre We are offering t 

the Spearman Farm Lands ir uantities to suit the 
chaser at from $10 to $18 per acre with a small 
payment and on long time and at a low rate ¢ 
rest you are n ested in acquiring a home 

for urself and family where y have an abune 
ance of pure fresh water and a g iful imate. write 
a card today to W. A. SoRell gt., 8 Santa Fe 
hte Seagraves, Texas, for riptive pamyphiet 
xiving full information at t this country and the plan 
f purchase. This is a good country to live in, a good 
untry to make money in al it is a good country to 
tise a family in. It is the coming grain and cotton 


country of the West. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


loys, Men tecome Autom m ohile hile Fx pert: $45 werk 
Tearn while earning. Write Franklin Institute. Dey 
I 119, Rochester, N. Y¥ 

$133 $192 Month—Recome Railway Mai! (Clerks 
positions free. Write today sure Franklin In 
ite, Dept. B 143, Rochester, N. Y¥ 

Wanted Young Men to Learn the Barber Trade 
We will help them start in business Write for cata- 
log ‘ harlo tte Barber Conk re. Charlotte, N. ¢ 

























































Sell Our Wonder Knife Sharpener—Every house- SYRUP 
keeper buys ne Sample c. Speciality Sales Co., 
Box t Bi ghas Ala Best Georgia 2 J barreis, $ 
— - — ~ barrel, f.o.! i Ga Pebbie Hill Fart Care, Ga 
Sas " I s, Et for Sale—Slighuy used, ™ : 
various New stock, all = V e us before e Georgia 5S s ‘ e 
t $ rs t A. N s 





building larr Construction ¢ Petersburg, Va. 











‘ 5] 
Me Eureka M 2 Handles— 2 a a eee J as 
“, eak. Mad ad an. Ap- Syruy 4 Georgia cane 
Pas pus $ © per dozen. eyruj ex ‘ 


























































——_——_ Blackslies pat 








































































el Over 110’ pages, illustra Send isf 1 
‘ V tay Automobile Digest, S$ Butler Biig., ak ae ibe 6 a a a , 
a — = ler LaGrange “ 4 
BEEWARE Pure Sugar Cat s offerine be 
r = ee Hives and Bee-keepers quality of new sugar e syry 
W e f log and special price | r I am 
‘ Roebnck. S. ¢ ee ase «x 
—_ . K ine 
HIDES ey order with 
fan Horse and Cow Hides Into Beautit ° » Ga. Reference 
! oO ( Write Athens Hide ¢ auy bank here 
HONEY STOVES AND RANGES 
Pure Paluetto Honey—By parcel post, all charges Why Pay Excessive Prices for Stoves and Ranges 
id: 6 Ibs 25; 12 Ms., $2.40. Safe delivery guar When you can buy, at very reasonable €s, a cook 
Many pleased customers in Carolinas. R. C stove or range that will last a lifetime, and is fuily 
Boswell, Wilson, Sample, l0c. guaranteed Manufactured by Glascock Stove and 
nen cle POULTRY FEED —__—__———" Mfg. Co., Greensboro, «N. ( 
—_—— TIMBER 
Fish Scrap—$3 100. Oyster shelis, 60 cents 100. ‘ e 
Every kind of mill feed; prices right Robert B. Plow Beams—Buy direct. Grow and manufacture 
Smith, Nassawadox, Va my own oak timber on the farm, into 
= PLIES es every one guaranteed. Get new beam 
POULTRY SUPPL Ss returned on account of defective material Mea tc 
Redybilt Portable Poultry Houses—éx8, $25, 8x10, Kind wanted. $50 per 100, here. W. C. Davis, Plyn 
$35; 10x10, $50. Delivered. Trapnests, brooderg. cat- outh, N. ¢ 
alog, 23 cuts. Dutton & Fitzgerald, Onancock®Va. 
. PRINTING _ be en 
Tobacco—-Kentucky’s Pride—+ hewing or smoking, 11 
Womble s., $2.60; 20 Ms., $4.60. Farmers’ Ch Ma 


250 Envelopes—98ec; 500, $1.63; postpaid. 
N.C 


Press, Bear Creek, Kentucky 





ROOFING 


Roofing--Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tin 
and galvanized shingles; rubber roofing; siate-sur- 
faced roofing and shingle-roll; asphalt shingles; Johns- Mild Smoking Tobacco—3 years old. Send po money 
Manville asbestos shingles; Richardson wall board; pay for tobacco and postage when received, 1@ BDs., 
ridge roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, ma 3: ven- $1.20. E. B. Adkins, Cloverport, Ky. 

furnish 
FOR FARMERS, STOCKMEN, 


tilators, cornices. Write us for prices. 
PRINTIN POULTRYMEN 


mechanics to erect our goods when desired. Budd- 
Piper Roofing Co., Distributors, Durham, N. C. 

Order From Adv. 199 Each Printed Envelopes and 
Noteheads, postpaid, $1.35; 200 each, $2.10 


SPRAY MATERIALS _ 
ECONOMY PRESS, ENTERPRISE, ALA. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





Homespun Smoking or Chewing Tobacco 
delivery, 5 Ts., $1.50; 10 hs $2.50; 
Farmers’ Association, Paducah, Ky 

















against “« rices on application Faris Seed Co., 
Greenwoud, 8S. ¢ 

















Public Auction— Dispersal Sale 


OF THE 


Hilderbrand Herd of 90 Head of Cattle--90 


On the FANNING FARM, near FLETCHER, N. C., and 5 Miles from ASHEVILLE. N.C 


THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, MARCH 2nd and 3.0 > 























~ Women, Girls— sales ames \ 
BP rie  G irls- Learn . wn | Des gg —— Herd consists of 30 purebred HOLSTEIN COWS and HEIFERS, 40 High-grade HOLSTITN ve 
Fy apd lic In canbe “I Sam . Goch bg aes and “0 JERSEYS and GUERNSEYS, of which there are some fresh, springers and hear . ' 
Franklin Ins itute 1 ept 3540, Roc rester on account of owner having other business which requires all of his time r sule s ead } 
Be a Railway Traffic Inspector—$110 to $250 math is one of the best herds in North Carolina and should attract the attention dairy ‘ 
VW Expenses paid after 3 months’ spare-time study wil) be some bargains at this sale They are going to be sold for the high i i g 
Splendid opportunities Position guarpnteed or money State and Feceral supervision and have just passe the International Test and are guarantees ? { 
efunded. Write for free booklet, G-92. Stand. Busi all contagious diseases. Terms will be announced the day of the sale. 
ness Training Inst., Ruffalo, N. ¥ 2 
“Automobile Experts Are Always in Demaiil You do THURSDAY, MARCH 2nd, and FRIDAY, MARCH 3rd. 
not have t >» away to le either y nostue'y 4 _ 
right a car in "es ara eae and prepare for a Sele starting Thursday, March 2nd at | P.M., with all Dairy Equipment and Jersey and Guernsey }} 
good job at a good salary Don’t delay Write today Cews. continuing through Friday, March 3rd, beginning at it A.M. with Registered Purebred and l 
f ce full details. International Correspondence Schools, Grade Helstein Cows and Heifers. i 
Rox 7981, Scranton, Pa 
wr for Uncle Sam — Take up Civil Service - Auctioneer, Geo. W. Baxter, Elmyra, N. Y. 
Good salaries, short hours, rapid aclvancement, per = 
manent positions; 20,000 to 100.000 appointments Sales senager, Wallace C.-Saunders, Richmond, Va. 
yearly. Study at home—in spare time with the . . . . ie " w ¢ ! 
world’s largest correspondence school Easy payments Parties desiring catalogs, please =e Sales ane eT at hing hmond, Va. me ge F. * ms, Asheville, ° 
Thousands of successful students. Write for eomplete Farm is two les from Fi tcher on the Southe tal All trains will at Fletcher. Hoi ff 
details. Ir ternational Correspondence Schools. Box S accommodations at Asheville SAL E WILL POSITIV ELY BE HELD RAIN. "OR “SHINE | 
798, Scranton, Penn 4 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED ——————— ——== = 


Ree I 

Wanted: Boy to Work on Farm—In exchange for 
board and education. R.- Hamilton, Farm Sehool, 
North Carolina 





Wanted—Capable Hog and Poultryman--With 12 
experience, wants job for 1922; preferably in 
la State wages. W. R. Pruitt, Anderson, 8. C 




















SALESMEN 

Profitable terms to salesmen. A good one wanted 
in your community J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
Pomona, N. C. 

Fruit Tree Salesmen—Good business for hustlers 
Profitable, pleasant permenetit work. Write for terms 
Concord Nurseries, Dept , Concord, Ga 

Agents—Masoh Sold 18 Sprayers and Aute washers 
One Saturday—Profits $2.50 each. Square dea] Par- 

free Rusier Company, Johnstown, Ohik 





Agents Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y¥ 








$5,000 Every — $2,000 easy in spare ne We 
share profi ives Sell ‘‘We: the Mor 
are] J new ‘Tol at’’ No. 
999 i sample nincoat free Lannea Rain- 
Agents, Inc., L 446 N. Wells Chicago 


MACHINERY _ 























or $ 
freight iid on quantities of 3 or more S. R. Bigs 
1; & Motor Co., Williamston, N. ¢ 

Reg My A Sr hinery Colum Re az 

Artificial Eye 3 tooklet free Denver Optic, 504 
Rarclay, Denve Coloradk 

Write for ‘gratis’’ offer wit fit rder J. Van 
Lindley Niirsery (o¢ Pomona, N. ¢ 


Allo yw Your Acivertisement a Chance to ‘Mabe Good” 
Run it consecutively and get better result 


We Colieet Aceounts, Notes, Claims ywhere in 
world N *harges unless collectec May" s Collection 
Agetey. Somerset, Wy 

Bargains in Cheviots, ~ Gingham, Domestic ic, Suitings, 
Outing—Write for samples and prices. B. & R. Mig. 
Ce Dept. ©, Tupelo, Miss. 




















































INVERNESS GUERNSEYS 


HERD HEADED By LONGWATER FOREMAST. 


A few good Bulls ready for service out of 
Advanced Registry Cows, sired by 


INVERNESS GOLDEN SECRET 49473 


Pedigrees and description furnished on application. 


J. P. AGNEW & SON, Burkeville, Va. 


- ———_——— — 





























Originators of 
the Famous 


Hogs 














THERE 
CAN BE BUT 


~, ORE BEST 


ay Why lose profits 
jbreedingar Ufeed- 
eine scrab hogs? 
* * Will ship sample 
pair of our famous 











a ei sm ayo 0. . C. HOGS 

ROLAND - CHINAS—s l er of 
arene > BO16 ; on time. Give agency to first apy)ication 
est s air J Ving tie Ss 7 rest in your community. We are orig nators 
sally arters 200 oct sat > and most extensive breeders and ph. ppers 
: est herd of Polanc-( _ * . of pure bred ewine in the wor Bell 
— halt “Wes ern prices. Ad on merit, never at i pricee. 





late 
Never have and never jhold 
public sale Personal in- 

pection invited, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 





J. B. GRAY, 





Write Today 
for Free Book 


“The Hog from Birth to Sale” 


The L. B. SILVER CO. 


R-508 Sslem, O. 









HOLLINS HERD — Accredited 


COWS HAVE YEARLY RECOKDS 
Heifers are tested for the year «= they come in 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 
PRODUCTION and TYPE 
The blood of KING SEGIS dominates the herd. 

BULL CALVES FOR SALE Any advertisement should be in our office 
JOSEPH A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F., Hollis, Va at least 12 days before it is scheduled to 
appear. 




















On fertilized cotton more the boll weevil, result- 
bolls reach maturity be- ing in larger yields 
fore being attacked by of better grade cotton 


Yield and quality decide profit 


OME people only take the extra yield from the use of 
fertilizer into consideration when figuring profit. 

However, thousands of southern farmers know that the 
big profit they make from better quality crops is due to 
the use of Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers. 
Certainly it is important to consider every factor possible 
this year. Use fertilizer liberally to grow the greatest 
possible acre yields—big yields of high grade cotton which 
bring the top prices. 
Yield and quality decide your profit—yield—how much 
you have to sell; quality—the price you get. 
Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers give you a better stand, in- 
crease the yield, improve the quality and enable you to 
make the most profit. 
Place your order today with the local Swift dealer or 
write us direct. 


Swift & Company, Dept. 123 


Fertilizer Works 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. 


Dealers who are now selling or could sell fertilizers should 
write for our proposition. Your territory may be open. 


‘rT PAYS TO: UV 


TRADE Manik 
REGISTERED 


pp ernie 


FERTILIZERS: 
IT PAYS TO USE THEM 


The best is the cheapest 


Price is not the only thing to be con- 
sidered in fertilizer. The kind and the 
amount of plant food determines its 
real value. 

You are safe in buying Swift’s Red 
Steer Fertilizers because you know 
none can be better. 

The Swift reputation, maintained for 
more than fifty years, of making every 
Swift product the best of its kind 
stands back of every bag of Swift’s 
Red Steer Fertilizers. 

Swift & Com pany has the resources, the 
equipment, the raw materials and the 
knowledge necessary tomake the right 
fertilizer for different crops and soils, 
Buy Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers— 
containing 14% or more of plant food 
and get the most for your money. 











SE THEM’ 





